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GLOUCESTER MUS 
SEPTEMBER 5th, 6th, %th, and 8th, 1965. 





PrincipaL VOcALists, 

Mortis. TIETJENS, Mowe. RUDERSDORFF, Miss LOUISA PYNE, Miss JULIA 
ELTON, Miss E. WILKINSON, Mrs. J. K. PYNE, Mrs. ST. BRODY. 
Herr GUNZ, Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS, Mr. SANTLEY, Mr. LEWIS THOMAS, 

Mr. BRANDON, Mr. THOMAS, Sienor BOSSI. 
Soro Pranist:—Mpmue. ARABELLA GODDARD (First and Second Concert), 
Conpuctor—Dr. WESLEY. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES IN THE CATHEDRAL. 
TUESDAY, at 10.30,—Divine Service: The Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, 
Hereford, and Bristol will attend. The SERMON by the Rev. C. E. KENNA- 
WAY, M.A., Hon, Canon of Gloucester, and Vicar of Chipping Campden, 


At 1.30.—MENDELSSOHN'S “ST. PAUL" and SPOHR'S 
“DIE LETZTEN DINGE.” 

WEDNESDAY, at 11.30.—Mozart's “ REQUIEM,” SELECTION from Menpets- 
soun’s “HYMN OF PRAISE,” and Beetnoven's ** MOUNT OF OLIVES.” 
THURSDAY, at 11.30—“ELIJAH." FRIDAY, at 11,30—“ MESSIAH.” 

At the SHIRE HALL—A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT on TUESDAY, WEDNES- 

DAY, and THURSDAY Evening. 

Haypn's Seasons—First Part, ‘*Sprivo ;" Menpexssony's “ Wa.purais Nicut ;" 
Sympnoytes and Overtures by Mozart, Beetnoven, Srnor, and Rossiy1; 
SeLections from Mozart's Opera of “ ZAUBERFLOTE,” and Spour's 
“ Azor and ZemIRA.” 

Mowe. ARABELLA Gopparp will play Breznoven’s PranororTe Fayrasta, with 
Chorus, and a Concerto by Menpetssonn; Mr. Biacrovs, Spour's Daamatic 
Concerto for the Violin. 

Tickets,—Sold by Mr. E. Nest, Bookseller, 155, Westgate Street, where PLANS 
OF THE SEATS in the Cathedral and Shire Hall may be seen, between Ten and 
Five o'clock, To the Oratortos:—Nave, Numbered and Reserved Seats, 14s. and 
10s. 6d.; Aisles, 3s. 6d. To the Concert and Batt:—Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 7s. 6d. 
numbered and reserved. Concerts :—Wednesday and Thursday, numbered and 
reserved, 10s. 6d, and 7s.: Back Seats, 3s, 6d. Friday evening, a Granp Batt :— 
Tickets, Ladies’, 10s. 6d. ; Gentlemen's, 15s. Supper included. Programmes for- 
warded on application. 5 

Persons Resipive at A Distance can have Places selected and secured, and be 
supplied with Tickets, by enclosing the Amount of the Tickets and Postage, by 
Post-oftice Order or otherwise, to the Secretary, to the Stewards. 

MR, J. H. BROWN, College Green, Gloucester. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS.—To and fro Tickets on the same day, Ist and 
2nd Class, at a Single Fare. 

The Ordinary Day Return Tickets will be available for the return journey on 
any day from Monday, the 4th, till Saturday, the 9th, inclusive, on the Great 
Western, Shrewsbury and Hereford, South Wales, and Midland Railways, 


MISS BERRY. 
ISS BERRY will commence her first tour through the 


provinces, with Master Willie Pape, August 21st, and has a few dates in Sep- 
tember and October for which she is open to engagemeuts with managers for HER- 
SELF ALONE.—Address to her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 
-street, London, W. 


DLLE. MARIE KREBS will play Ascrer’s Romance 

“ Alice,” and Liszt's “ Tarantelle de la Muette de Portici,” (Masaniello) at 

= ares MELLON's Promenade Concert every evening, at the Royal Italian 
pera-house, 


\\ JILLIE PAPE begs respectfully to call the attention 

of PIANISTS to his recent publications—“ Lullaby,” “ Les Echos,” * Mur- 
tures Eoliens,” “Ar hyd e nos,” * Danse Fantastique,” “ First Love,” * Columbia," 
and “ Ever of Thee.” ; 


Me BENEDIOT begs to announce his returu to town for 
the Season.—2, Manchester Square, W. 
August 31st, 1865, 

















MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 
Every Evening at Hight. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


{ NGAGEMENT, for a limited number of nights, of the 
f Eminent Violinist, M. Wieniawski. Mdlle. Carlotta Patti overy evening. The 
Selection from L'Africaine every evening. On Monday next a selection from the 
works of modern German masters. On Thursday next the second Mendelssohn night. 
On Friday next a selection from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday miscellaneous nights, Conductor—Mr. ALFreD MgLion. Admission 1s. 


IRKENHEAD SATURDAY EVENING CON- 
CERTS.—The Manager of the above concerts and entertainments wil! be glad 
to receive offers from parties wishing engagements. 
Apply to Mr. W. Ryauts, Music Warchouse, Birkenhead, Manager. 
29th August, 1865. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, SATURDAY. 


Mr. BASIL YOUNG in his amusing Entertainment entitled “ Our Assizes.” 
Admission Half-a-Crown. 


MUSIC AND PIANOFORTE BUSINESS. 
MOST ELIGIBLE OPPORTUNITY. 











HE Proprietor of an excellent business in one of the most 

fashionable watering places, retiring from the music trade, wishes to dispose of 

Tho purehaser 

None but 

principals treated with, ‘Term cash only.—Address B, 8., care of Messrs, Kinkman 
& Son, 3, Soho Square, London, W. 


his stock of first-class Pianofortes, Music, &c., at a fair valuation, 
can occupy the same premises, and no premium for goodwill is required. 





TO MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c. 


BOWCHER, Practical Engraver and Printer, 3, Little 
Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London, begs to say that ho Engraves 
and Prints works on moderate terms, 


“MUSIC IN ENGLAND.’ 
A SERIES OF RECORDS, CRITICISMS, AND REMINISCENCES 


BY 
HOWARD GLOVER. 
Sixteen years Musical Editor of The Morning Post. 


Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed that the above work will 
shortly be published by the author. 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS £1 11s. 6d. 


Just Published, 


HE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH SERVICE 
BOOK, comprising 30 Psalms and the Te Deum, pointed for Chanting, 25 
hants, Sanctus, the Litany noted, the Commandments, and 4 Musical Responses to 
same, 8 General Responses, 6 Anthems, and 104 Hymn Tunes, Compiled by J. A. 
Beaumont, Hon. Organist and Choir Master of Edgbaston Congregational Chapel, 
Birmingham. Price 3s., cloth. 
8. B. HOWELL, 52, New Street, Birmingham. 
Simpkin & Mars#ay, London, 

A superior Edition, on large paper, price 5s., and an Edition of the words only, price 

6d., cloth 4d., in paper covers, are in course of publication, 











Just Published, price 3s., 
re NEW BALLAD, 
MARY OF THE ISLE.’? 
By WILLIAM BROCK, 
C, Jerrerys, 21, Soho Square, London, ‘ 


E VOUDRAIS ETRE, Romance, Avec Accompagne- 
ment de HARPE, Paroles du Chevalier de Chatelain, Musique do Cuaaies 
QOsgntTaus, Op. 190, Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent-street, W. 
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ORGAN MUSIC. 


HANDEL'S CHORUSES FOR THE ORGAN. 
Arranged by Henry’ Smart. 


1. “ Fixed in Jlis Everlasting Seat," (Samson)... om od aie ose 0 
2. ‘** The Horse and his Rider,” (/srael in Egypt) . eos ove 0 
3. “They Loathed to Drink,” (/sracl in Egypt) ... ane ove ove on 0 
4. “Hallelujah, ' ( Afessiah) a oe oes ai 0 
6. “Let us break their Bonds,’ (Me: ssiah) . pee ane one eee eee 0 
6. ‘And the Glory of the Lord,” (Messiah) cas a ‘ets pom eee 0 
7. “Let their Celestial Concerta,” | Beawes} one ans ove ove ore 0 
% “Butas for His People,” (/srael in Lgypt) ... ose eee eve eee 

9 “The King shall rejoice,” (Coronation Anthem) 0 
10. “From the Censer," (Solomon) e oes sae see ose 0 
11. ** For unto us a Child is Born,” (Af ssiah) roe os “we 6 


12. “He smote all the First-%orn in Egy ppt,” (Israel in BE ‘gypty eee 
13, “O Father, whose Almighty Po wer, (Judas saniigiaate oso oes ove 
4, “We worship God,” (Judas Maccabeus) os ove 

15. “Sing unto God,” (Ju las Maccabus) ius an ies eee eve 

i6. “ Thus rolling Surges Rise,” ( Solomon) 


WHE HWW OKWKEKWHWWew wow? 





17. * All the earth doth worship Thee "(Dettinge on te ‘De Deum) 0 

14, May no rash intruder,’ " (Solomon) . a 0 

19. “ Worthy is the Lamb,” (Messia/) aoe oes eee ove ooo 0 

20. * Amen,” ( Sequel to — : = ase a we 208 oo 0 
THRE E SAC RED CHLOnR SUSES BY ROSSINI. 

Arranged by Henry Smart. 

do, d, 

1. “Faith,” (La Fede—La Foi) saa ie sis eae o6 oe 0 
2. “ Hope,” (La Speranza—L ‘Espérs ance) oe eve oe 


3 © Oharity,” (La Carita—La Charité)... 
Fugnein A Minor, from Handel's * Lessons,” arranged by ‘Tenry SMAKT., 
Introduction and Fugue for the Organ, by Dr. James Pecu mee eee eee 


London: Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 


wwowwws 
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THE BO A T M A N OF KINSALE, 
AN IRISH BALLAD, 
Written by Thomas Davis, the Music by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 


* One of those rare and genuine specimens of Irish Minstrelsy that only requires 
once hearing to attach itself to the memory for time everlasting.” 


Ilis kiss is sweet, his word is kind, 
His love is rich to me, 
I could not in a palace find 
A truer heart than he, 
The eagle shelters not his nest 
From hurricane and hail 
More bravely than he guards my breast, 
The Boatman of Kinsale, 





Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Published this day, price 4s., 


“QUEEN OF THE NIGHT.” 


WALTZES FOR THE PIANOFORTE., 
COMPOSED BY 
LOUISE WIESE, 
Composer of “ Eugenie" Valse de Salon, price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Streot. 


JULES BRISSAC’S NEW PIANOFORTE PIE CES, 


TROIS RECREATIONS. 
EN FORME DE YPOLKAS, POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1.—‘LA GLISSANTE,” - - = «+ « price 2s. 
» 2—“IL TREMOLO,” = 2©= © 8©= © #© #& 28 
3.—'"THE BUSY BEE," - - - +*© *#© 2 «= 2 


PAR 
JULES BRISSAC. 
London ; Duncan Davison & So, 244, Regent-street. 


NEW SONGS BY FRANK MORI. 


“My Early Home, "ballad, poetry by Alfred Waymark, . ° ° price 3s. 








‘+ Life's Scasons,” song, = y by Robert eneroued ‘ ° e ‘ . » 38, 
“ Whither art thou roaminy ; . ; 7; ae 


* A Thousand Miles from Thee,” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Reg ni-street 


THE WAL. TZ OF THE SEASON. | 





—| 
| 
| 


—_.. 


JUST PUBLISNM DD, 


GOOTES 


Ularibel 
Waltz 


CLARIBEL' 


Popular Songs 


PERFORMED WITIT IMMENSE SUCCESS 


MR. ALFRED MELLON’ 
CONCERTS. 





STanrauay's “ Alle Waltz, found » Asciten’s renowned Melody ‘ Alice, whero 'B QO () . KE Vy Ne C ( ) 
art ta nd COLNE | 
LADY ALICE KERR, 7 ‘ 


iX 
has been the reignit th the Haut é lin Salons of the Aristocracy. 
The famous band of the 1ul h Hussars have performe: Lit daily at the Dublin Exhibi 
jon, where it has become one of the established compositions of the day. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 


28, HOLLES STREET. 
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LIFE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH, 


CuarrerR IX.—(Continued from page 525). 

Hl. Pieces for the Clavichord, with the Accompaniments for other Instru- 
ments -— 

1. Six Sonatas for the clavichord, with an accompaniment for a violin 
obbligato. They were composed at Céethen, and may be reckoned 
among Bach’s first masterpieces of this kind. They are throughout 
fugued: there are also some canons between the clavichord and the 
violin, which are extremely flowing, and full of character. The violin 
part requires a master. Bach knew the powers of that instrument, and 
spared it as little as he did his clavichord. The keys in which these 
six sonatas are composed are the following :—B minor, A major, E major, 
C minor, F minor, and G major. 

2, Many single sonatas for the harpsichord, with accompaniments 
for the violin, the flute, the viola da gamba, &ec., all admirably com- 
posed, and so that most of them would be heard with pleasure by 
connoisseurs, even in our days. 

8. Concertos for the harpsichord, with accompaniments for many 
instruments. Notwithstanding the treasure of art which they contain, 
they are, however, antiquated, in respect to their form and arrange- 
ment. 

4, Two Concertos for two clavichords, with accompaniments for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello. The first is very old, but the second as 
new as if it had been composed only yesterday. It may be played 
entirely without the stringed instruments, and has then an admirable 
effect. The last allegro is a strictly regular and magnificent fugue. 
This species of composition was also first perfected, perhaps even first 
attempted, by Bach, I, at least, have not met with more than a single 
attempt of another composer, which may be older. William Hieronymus 
Pachelbel, at Nuremberg, made it, in a Toccata, as it is called. But 
first, Pachelbel was a contemporary of Bach’s, and may, therefore, have 
easily been led by him to this trial; and, secondly, his attempt is of 
such a nature, that it can scarcely be taken into account. One instru- 
ment merely repeats what the other has played, without being at all 
concertante. Indeed, it seems as if Bach, about this time, desired to 
attempt every thing that could be done, with many and with few 
parts. As he descended to music in one part, in which every thing 
necessary to make it complete was crowded together, he now ascended, 
in order to combine together as many instruments as possible, each of 
great compass. From his concertos for two clavichords, he proceeded 
to the union of three clavichords, of which kind we have 

5. ''wo Concertos, with an accompaniment for four stringed instru- 
ments. In these concertos, it is remarkable, that, besides the harmonical 
combination and constant concertation of the three principal instru- 
ments, there is also a separate concertation between the stringed 
instruments, independently of their performing the accompaniment. 
One can hardly conceive the art which is bestowed on this work. If 
we reflect, besides, that these works so full of art are, at the same 
time, as delicate, characteristic and expressive as if the composer had 
had only a simple melody to manage, as is particularly the case with 
the concerto in D- minor, we hardly know what to say for admiration. 
And yet this was not enough for Bach, He made an attempt with 

6. A Concerto for fou clavichords, accompanied by four stringed 
instruments. I cannot judge of the effect of this concerto, as I have 
never been able to get together four instruments and four performers 
for the purpose. But that it is admirably composed, may be seen by 
the comparison of the single parts. 

Il]. Compositions for the Organ :— 

The pedal is an essential part of the organ. Ly this alone it is exalted 
above all other instruments, for its magnificence, grandeur and majesty 
depend upon it. Without the pedal, this great instrument is no longer 
great; it approaches those little organs, called in Germany, positivs, 
which are of no value in the eyes of competent judges. But the great 
organ, provided with a pedal, must be so managed, that its whole 
compass may be brought into action; that the composer and the player 
must require from it all that it can perform. Nobody has ever done 
this more than John Sebastian Bach, not merely by his rich harmony 
and melody adapted to the instrument, but alsc by giving to the pedal 
its own part. He did this even in his earlier compositions. It was, 
however, only in the course of time, that he made himself quite master 
of this manner of managing the pedal, so that his perfect masterpieces 
in this way also belong to the period in which his compositions for the 
clavichord began to be masterpieces. His preeeding labours, through 
Which he had to attain this goal, are spread in the world in great 
numbers, Assoonas an artist begins to distinguish himself, everybody 
is desirous of possessing some specimen of his works, But, before he 
can entirely complete his career, the curiosity of the public is usually 
already satisfied, especially if, by uncommon improvement, he departs 
too far from their ideas, ‘This seems to me to have been the case with 
Bach, Hence it appears, that his most perfect works are less diffused 





than his preparatory labours. But, as the latter can by no means be 
received into a critically correct edition of his works, | have noted only 
those works which merit to be received, as 1 have done in the preced- 
ing articles. 

The best organ composiiions of John Sebastian Bach are, therefore, 
to be divided into three classes, in which are contained :— 

1. Grand Preludes and Fugues, with Obbligato Pedal. Their number 
cannot be precisely ascertained ; but, I believe, that it does not exceed 
a dozen. At least, with all my inquiries for many years, at the best 
sources, I have not been able to collect more than twelve, the themes 
of which I will here set down. ‘To these I add, a very artificially 
composed Passacaglia, which, however, is rather for two clavichords 
and pedal than for the organ. 

2. Preludes on the Melodies of several Choral Hymns. Bach began 
already, when he was at Arnstadt, to compose such pieces with 
variations, under the title of Partite diverse. But most of them might 
be played with the hands alone. Those of which I speak here, however, 
absolutely require the obbligato pedal. The number of them may 
amount to one hundred ; at least, | myself possess above seventy, and 
know that, here and there, more of them exist. Nothing can be more 
dignified, sublime and devout than these preludes. But they cannot 
be noted here, because they are too numerous. Besides these greater 
preludes, there is a great number of shorter and easier ones, which are 
also spread in manuscript copies, and are designed for young organists. 

3. Six Sonatas, or ‘l'rios, for two sets of keys and an obbligato pedal. 
Bach composed them for his eldest son William l'riedemann, who, by 
practising them, prepared himself to become the great performer on the 
organ that he afterwards was. It is impossible to say enough of their 
beauty. ‘They were composed when the author was in full vigour of 
his mature age, and may be considered as his chief work of this 
description. Several others, in the hands of ditlerent persons, may 
also be reckoned fine, though they do not equal the first mentioned. 

IV. Instrumental Music :— 

There are few instruments for which Bach has not composed some- 
thing. In his time, it was usual to play in the church, during the 
communion, a concerto or solo upon some instrument. He often wrote 
such pieces himself, and always contrived them so, that his performers 
could, by their means, improve upon their instruments. Most of these 
pieces, however, are lost. But, on the other hand, two principal works 
of another kind have been preserved, which, in all probability, richly 
indemnify us for the loss of the other; namely, 

1. Six Solos for the violin, without any accompaniment. 

2. Six Solos for the violoncello, likewise without any accompaniment. 

The violin solos were universally considered, for a long series of 
years, by the greatest performers on the violin, as the best means to 
make the pupil perfectly master of his instrument. ‘The solos for the 
violoncello are, in this respect, of equal value. 

V. Vocal Music :— 

1. Five complete annual Series of Church Music, for all the Sundays 
and Holidays. 

2. Five Compositions for the Passion week ; one of which is for two 
choruses. 

3. Many Oratorios, Masses, Magnificat, Single Sanctus, compositions 
for Birth and Saints’ Days, Funerals, Marriages, Serenades, and some 
Italian Cantatas. 

4. Many Motets, for one and two choruses. 

Most of these works, however, are now dispersed. The Annual Series 
were divided, after the author’s death, between the elder sons, and in 
sucha manner, that William Friedemann had the larger share, because, 
in the place which he then filled at Halle, he could make the most use 
of them. In the sequel, his circumstances obliged him to part, by 
degrees, with what he had obtained. Of the other great vocal compo- 
sitions, nothing is now together. Only of the motets for two choruses 
there are still eight or ten; but even those not in the hands of one 
person, but of several. In the collection of music, left by the Princess 
Amelia of Prussia, to the Gymnasium of Joachimsthal, at Berlin, there 
are, perhaps, more of Bach’s vocal compositions together than anywhere 
else, but they are not many. I have found the following :— 

1. Twenty-one Church Cantatas. In one of them upon the text, 
“ Schlage doch gewiinschte stunde,” &c., the composer has introduced 
bells obbligato ; whence we may conclude, that this cantata, at least, was 
not composed in the period when his taste was matured. 

2 ‘I'wo Masses for five voices, with accompaniment of many 
instruments. 

3. A Mass for two choruses. The first chorus is accompanied by 
stringed instruments, and the second by wind instruments. 

4. A Passion, for two choruses. The text is by Picander. 

5. A Sanctus, with four voices, and accompaniment of instruments. 

6. A Motet, for four voices, ‘ Austiefer Noth schrey ich zu dir,” &c. 

7. A Motet, for five voices, ‘‘ Jesu, meine Frende,” &c, 

8, Four Motets, for eight voices, in two choruses; viz. 
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a, “ Furchte dich nicht, ich bin dei dir,” &e. 

b. ‘Der Geist hilft unserer Schwachheit auf,” &c. 

c. * Komm Jesu, komm,” &c. 

d. “ Singet dem Herrn ein neues Leid,” 

9. A single Fugue, for four voices, “‘ Nimm was dein ist, und gehe 


hin,” &c. 

10. A Cantata, with recitatives, airs, a duet, and achorus, This is 
a rural cantata, 

To this last cantata is prefixed a notice: and, to the mass for two 
choruses, No. 3, an explanation, written by Kirnberger, of the great 
art shown in the composition. 

(To be continued.) 
, ——_0-— 
HANDEL FESTIVAL RETROSPECT. 
(From the “ Guardian.”) Bj 

The great musical gathering of last week in the Crystal Palace will 
stand on record as the “ Second Triennial Handel Festival ;” in expla- 
nation of which designation a few words of retrospect may be offered, 
at the commencement of this notice, as to other Handel Festivals 
which have been held at Sydenham. During the last nine years four 
of such festivals have taken place. The first, in 1857, was the 
experimental or “ preliminary ” festival,—the rehearsal in fact, for the 
great “Commemoration” festival,.which was held in 1859 to com- 
memorate the centenary of the death of the great composer. The 
great success of these two festivals naturally induced the promoters 
of them to believe that a periodical celebration would be equally 
successful, and Z'riennial Musical Festivals, “in honour of Handel,” 
were accordingly established, the first of which took place in 1862, 
and the d, in triennial rotation, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday in last week. In referring to the festival three years ago, we 
spoke in some detail of the ameliorations which had been effected, at a 

cost of some 5,000/., as to the formidable acoustical difficulties which 
the interior of the Crystal Palace presents when any portion of it is 
used asa concert room, and mention was then made of the improvement 
gained by the erection of the enormous sounding-board, or wooden 
roof, which completely encases the performers, by means of which the 
sonority of the chorus has been exceedingly increased, and the more 
delicate instruments of the orchestra have been rendered less inaudible, 
whilst, on the other hand, the harshness of everything brass has been 
considerably enhanced, and the effect of these instruments, and of the 
drums, has become at times painful and discordant. Decided improve- 
ments have been this year gained by the addition of two wings, which 
have been suspended from the roof on each side of the central transept, 
by which device more of the great space has been enclosed, and the 
escape on the right and left of some of the waves of sound has been 
thus partially arrested; alterations and improvements have also been 
made in the transept galleries. But very much still remains to be done 
before we can agree with the directors, who flattered themselves—even 
in 1859—that they had rendered the central transept so available for 
music as to have fairly gained for it the title of the “ music-hall of the 
world.” The building is still, in many respects, highly unsatisfactory 
for the transmission of musical sound, and the opinion which we gave 
three years ago on this subject is equally applicable now, and may be 

here again offered as bearing with equal force on the festival of 1865 

as on that of 1862. 

‘““The opinions expressed of the acoustical effects were various, and 
although apparently antagonistic, might all have been justly formed, as 
the position of the hearer would generally decide his judgment. Thus, those 
of the audience at the extreme or northern end of the transept (we speak in each 
case from personal experience) would miss the pianissimo of the soloists—or 
certainly of the softest accompaniments, although their realisation of some of 
the general effects of the ‘‘ Hallelujah” or the ‘ Hailstone’ choruses would be 
more satisfactory than that gained by occupiers of some of the seats in block 

‘A,’ to whom the band seemed far too loud. And those at the side, even in 

the corner seats of the galleries (where the Royal box was stationed at the first 

festival), the result would be only partially satisfactory: for instance, it would 
appear to those on the right of the orchestra that the tenors were loudest, 
while to those on the left the basses would seem disproportionately loud. And 
although the effect—especially of the solos—last week was remarkably fine to 
those who were elevated over and separated from the rest of mankind in the 
extreme galleries—the ultima Thule—which were reserved for the fourth (and 
lower down for the first) estate of the realm,—as little real idea could be 
formed by those in these remote regions of the overpowering sublimity, which 
we do not hesitate to characterise as stupendous and unparellcled, which was 
attained by the occupiers of near positions in the area, as could be realised by 
the inhabitants of Iceland of the warmth of an Italian sun. It was only by 
remaining in a very central position in block C, that the glorious effects to 
which we allude could fully be realised.” 
The magnificence of the view & vol d’oiseau, which has been attained 





opposite high gallery, facing and farthest from the orchestra, during 
these performances,—the extreme brilliancy produced by the admix- 
ture of colour of some ten thousand bonnets, and by the countless hues 
of the dresses of the feminine portion of audience and chorus,—the 
floral and horticultural effect of the area of the central transept, which 


| seems converted into a kind of garden, regularly and formally planted 


in parterres, and divided by gravel-walks into huge flower-beds—in the 

midst of which the poles supporting the letters of the different blocks 
might be, as seen from these dizzy heights, quasi “ scarecrows” to keep 

away the birds (of which there are many in the Crystal Palace), from 

the flowers and blossoms which here luxuriate in such profusion,—all 

this and more as to the effect on the eye has been often described in 

these columns when referring to similar occasions; and such effects are 

alone worth gaining, being indescribably and wondrously beautiful, and 

nowhere else obtainable. But we must return to description of the 
effects on the ear—as realised on the present occasion. 

The whole number of performers was about 3,500; the band was 
selected from that of the principal orchestral societies of London and 
the provinces, and comprised some 500 names: the chorus was also 
chosen from all paris of England, and consisted of about 770 trebles, 
902 altos, 544 tenors, and 756 basses—total, about 2,972. The solo 
singers engaged were Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Madame Ruddersdorff, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Parepa, and Madame Sain- 
ton-Dolby; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Weiss, Herr 
Schmidt, and Mr. Santley: from which list it will be seen that all the 
vocal talent available in‘oratorio music had been secured,—with one 
remarkable exception. The omission from this list of the name of the 
first soprano now before the public, who is as efficient in oratorio as in 
Opera music, was, whatever the cause may have been, a disappointment 
to a public amongst which few dissentients could be found as to the 
vocal supremacy of Mdlle, Tietjens. The rehearsal was held on Friday 
week, when there was as large an attendance as on any day of the festi- 
val week. Several of the grandest choruses were tried, and two pieces 
were repeated, namely, * Let the bright seraphim ” and “ See the con- 
quering hero comes,” and the general effect was such as to augur well 
for the forthcoming performances during the next week. A word 
must be edged in here as to the horrible eoufusion at the stations, and 
as to the mismanagement of the trains on the Crystal Palace line. On 
the two occasions (on the day of the rehearsal and on Monday) on 
which the “ special” train was taken by us, a delay of half an hour 
occurred before starting from the Victoria Station, and the time occu- 
pied by the journey of seven miles to the Crystal Palace was fifty 
minutes, or about ten miles an hour. An instance occurred on Friday 
last, in consequence, it is said of some obstruction on the line of deten- 
tion of two hours and a quarter during the journey from Victoria to 
the transept of the Crystal Palace. On no former occasion have we 
found cause for complaint. 

The programme for the three days differed very little from that of 
last year. If these musical festivals are to be triennial, it may be a 
question whether they should be always and entirely Handelian ; at all 
events, the selection from the composer's works should be more varied, 
There still exists amongst his works inadequately worked or unexplored 
mines of wealth; for instance, the oratorios of Alexander Balus, Athaliah, 
Esther, Jephthah, Theodora (which contains a chorus, “He saw the lovely 
youth,” which Handel is said to have preferred to the “ Hallelujah” 
from cece or Joseph ; not to specify another of his Ze Deums, or one 
of the unpublished motets, or the Magnificat, &c., written in Rome about 
1708, or the unpublished Passione which, (judging from Lord Ayles- 
ford’s MS. at Packington) can be recommended to the notice of Sacred 
Harmonic and other choral societies as worthy of their attention. In 
bringing forward, especially on such grand occasions, works of the 
master which are more or less unknown, they would be indeed doing 
something ‘‘ worthy both of the musical om of the age and the 
mighty genius of George Frederic Handel.” On the first day of the 
festival the Messiah was given; concerning which well-known master- 
piece it is not necessary here to make more than a brief allusion to 
some of the salient points in the performance, which, on the whole, 
was finer than at any other festival. Firstly, neither the overture nor 
the Pastoral Symphony were ever heard before to such advantage. In 
the former the lead and response of about a hundred fiddles in the 
fugue was marvellously effective, and the only defect was the 
overpowering of the strings by the brass—a fault of the building, 
not of the performers. ‘The first burst of the mighty chorus, 
in “And the glory—the glory of the Lord,” with the unison on 
“For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,” overpowered many 
amongst the audience. “For unto us a child is born” (which was 
encored with acclamations), and ‘Glory to God” were given better 
than any other choruses in the first part, and in the second part four 
choruses went better than ever before at the Handel Festivals, namely, 
“ Surely He hath borne our griefs,” “ All we like sheep,” “ He is the 
King of Glory” (though in the latter the “ brass” was intrusively loud), 





from the highest gallery over organ and orchestra, and also from the 


and the “Hallelujah,” concerning which sublime chorus the inspired 
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master is said to have declared on being questioned as to his ideas 
and feelings when composing it, “I did think I did see all heaven 
before me, and the great God Himself.” The other choruses in this 
part of the oratorio went less perfectly. ‘And with His stripes” 
suffered from being taken too fast; ‘‘He trusted in God” was 
unsteady when the tenors joined the basses in the fugal subject— 
on which Handel so often extemporised. ‘Let us break their 
bonds asunder” was almost ruined from the speed at which it was 
taken, and was the most unsatisfactory performance during the week. 
But “ Their sound is gone out” was —— and the high flat of the 
basses thrilling beyond words. After the “ Hallelujah” no “ break” or 
division was made, to the great discomfort both of singers and of 
audience. This mistake was repeated, in spite of remonstrance, on the 
two other days of the Festival. The solos were all admirably rendered, 
and in some parts of the Palace were very effective. Madame Sainton 
sang “ But who may abide” (as assigned, by Handel’s own alteration, 
to an alto instead of, as at first, to a bass voice), and the first part of 
“He shall feed His flock” (which Handel did not intend for an alto 
voice, nor that it should be sung in the key of F), with greater depth 
of feeling than ever, and in “He was despised,” in which the instru- 
mental “ symphonies” were terribly hurried, her expression and tender- 
ness were all that could be desired. This could hardly be said of Mdlle. 
Patti, whose execution of the difficult and florid song, ‘“ Rejoice greatly,” 
was admirable, but her conception of the sublime “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth ” was wanting in grandeur. Madame Lemmens was 
in great voice and her shake absolutely perfect. Mr. Santley and Mr, 
Sims Reeves were of course unapproachably fine, but the dime of the 
tenor air, “ But thou didst not leave,” was too fast. 

On Wednesday the “selection” commenced with the “ Epinicion, or 
song of triumph, for the victory over Goliah and the Philistines” in 
Saul, including the chorus “ How excellent,” the solo for Madame 
Parepa,” in which her high B flat was worthy of Clara Novello, and the 
chorus in C minor, without the soprano part, and so wonderfully de- 
scriptive of the striding of the “ monster atheist,” who “defied the 
armies of the living God,” and the deliciously fresh chorus, ‘‘ The youth 
inspired by Thee, O Lord ” (which recalls, as to style and key, “ From 
the East unto the West,” in Solomon), and the “ Hallelujah,” the close 
of which was grand beyond description. ‘This was followed by “ Wel- 
come, welcome, mighty King,” with the accompaniment, & carillons, 
given to triangles and strings “ pizzicato” and producing an unusual 
effect; the sequel, “ David his ten thousands slew ;” the fine song of 
David, ‘OQ Lord whose mercies,” given so beautifully by Madame 
Sainton as to elicit great applause ; and, finally, that most marvellous 
apostrophe to Envy, where the might of Handel as a “ word-painter ” 
is so striking. This chorus is one of the great creations in art which 
show talent which cannot be spoken of otherwise than as a revelation 
or an inspiration. The 
“ ground bass” ceases during the first two lines of the four we are about 
to quote, when occurs a series of sublime modulations throughout six 
bars, which literally paint the words; and the blackness of night and 
the sickening of Virtue is actually conveyed to the mind by sounds and 
by musical thoughts :— 

** Hide thee in the blackest night, 
Virtue sickens at thy sight: 
Hence! hence! eldest-born of hell ! 
Cease in human breasts to dweil.” 

This stupendous effort of musical genius was, as in 1859, encored 
with acclamations. After this an exerpt from Samson followed— 
namely, the air of Manoah, “ How willing my paternal love” (which 
bears some resemblance as to character to “ Thou shalt bring them in,” 
from Israel), sung by Mr. Santley—although the repetition of the words 
‘‘he wants,” at the close, is not “ Handel,” and not an improvement,— 
“ Let the bright seraphim,” which being little more than a display of 
florid execution on this occasion for Mdlle, Patti, was hardly a wise 
selection, and of only one chorus, “ Let their celestial concerts,” which 
was sung too fast, and the grand rolling bass passages almost lost by the 
noise of the brass instruments. ‘The selection from Acis was also of 
solos,—both given to perfection. Mr. Sims Reeves’s “Love in her eyes 
sits playing ” was perhaps the most impassioned piece of singing during 
last week, and Mr. Santley has made “ O ruddier than the cherry” un- 
approachably his own, He was compelled to repeat this most descrip- 
tive air of the monster Polyphemus amidst roars of well-merited 
applause. Ouly one chorus was chosen from Solomon—namely, the 
* Nightingale.” Two other choruses in this oratorio are so sublime 
and effective on these occasions that they should ziever be omitted at 
Handel Festivals—namely, “ Draw the tear from hopeless love” (the 
grandest chorus in Solomon), and the exquisite “ ‘Thus rolling surges 
Tise,” in which the piano and legaio singing of the chorus in 1862 was 
one of the most memorable points of that festival. The nightingale 
chorus was encored, an honour which the admirable performance of it 
fully merited, After the Coronation Anthem, a selection was made 
from Judas Maceabeus, some of the music from which has been re- 


ndest point in the chorus occurs when the. 





peated rather too often at these festivals. Mr. Sims Reeves never sang 
“Sound an alarm” better, and would doubtless have acceded to an 
“encore” unless he had been reserving his voice for his great song on 
Friday. The chorus “ We never, never, will bow down” was grandly 
press but the brass was again far too blaring in the major passage (alla 

h) “We worship God,”—in which the altos sing—and perha 
always will sing—a certain “ F,” which occurs at their lead towards 
the end of the fugue, sharp instead of natural. The selections on this 
day concluded with “See the conquering hero comes,” which was 
= aw a on —_ iain 

n Friday the sublime Israel in Egypt was performed, despite 
the wintry weather of the last day ty attracted a large audience. 
Our allusion to some of the choruses, which form a mountain chain in 
this colossal work, must be brief, as the oratorio is so well-known. As 
on Monday in the case of Messiah, so in the case of Israel on the last 
day of the festival, the performance was the grandest ever attained. 
The execution of the stupendous choruses which follow in such rapid 
succession made 7 a series of triumphs. No one who was at Syden- 
ham on Friday will ever forget the rendering of the awfully sublime 
close of the first chorus, at “their cry came up to God.” An equally 
vivid impression would, we think, for ever remain in the minds of all 
who are subdued, thrilled, and awed by the greatest achievements of 
musical genius after audience on this occasion of “‘ He srake THE 
worD;” “ He gave them hailstones for rain,”—both of which were 
encored, and the latter repeated ; “ He sent a thick darkness ;” “ He 
smote all the first-born ;” “But as for His people, He led them forth 
like sheep” (perhaps the most overpowering chorus in the oratorio) ; 
“ He rebuked the Red Sea, and it was dried up;” “He led them 
through the deep ;” “ But the waters overwhelmed their enemies,” the 
most effectively performed chorus on Friday; “The depths have 
covered them;” ‘The people shall hear,” the greatest of these 
great choruses; and “the horse and his rider.” All of these were 
given with a spirit, freshness, and grandeur which we have not heard 
previously attained. Of the few solos in this oratorio we must men- 
tion Madame Sainton’s singing of “Thou shalt bring them in,” and 
that of Mdlle. Patti in “ Thou didst blow with Thy wind” (encored), 
as admirable ; but specially Mr. Sims Reeves’s marvellous delivery of 
“ The enemy said,” of which it is not too much to say that no one but 
Mr. Reeves can sing it. The furore after this was not wonderful, for 
the many musicians amongst the chorus and the audience knew how 
magnificently the great English tenor had given one of the most diffi- 
cult songs ever written. Mr. Reeves sang it even better on repeating 
it, and was evidently excited to sing his very best. This was the 
greatest solo effort during the week. This grand triennial festival con- 
cluded—as it commenced—with “God save the Queen,” the solos 
being assigned to Mdlle. Patti and Madame Rudersdorff. 

The musical success of this memorable festival is undoubted, but as 
there seems to be some decrease since 1859 as to the financial result, 
the recurrence of a third triennial festival in 1868 was not spoken of 
last week with any certainty. As in the case of other musical institu- 
tions or societies in this country, the chief object of these festivals 
would seem to be commercial rather than artistic, and the “ amor 
nummi” seems to prevail, rather than any love of the ars ipsa.—July 5. 





Praeve.—On the 19th ult, a new opera entitled Johan Von Neapel, 
by Herr Sulzer, was successfully produced for the first time. ‘lhe 
composer and the singers were recalled at the conclusion. 

> pocgal musical paper will shortly appear here. ‘The editor is 
to be Herr Le Brun, a gentleman, according to report, well qualified to 
discharge efficiently the duties of the post. 

Mapriw.—Marta has been represented at the Theatre Rossini with 
great success, Madame Volpini sustaining the part of the Lady 
Enrichetta, Signor Vincentelli that of Lionel, and Signor Vialetti, that 
of Plumkett. Maria Stuarda, an opera written by Donizetti for 
Malibran, and which last year had so brilliant a success at the San 
Carlos at Naples with Mdlle. Lagrua, is in rehearsal at the Theatre 
Rossini for the same artist. 

Iranian Opera IN AmertcA.—M. Max Strakosch, the enterprising 
American impresario, has just formed an Italian ¢roupe for the 
transatlantic states, among whom may be cited Signor and Madame 
Ghioni, Mesdames Amalia Patti-Strakosch, the tenor Tamaro and the 
barytone Mancini. The company intend to visit Canada and the 
western towns. 

Drespen.—Mad. Nessmiiller, wife of the manager of the so-called 
Second Theatre, haa obtained from Government the privilege of estab- 
lishing an “ Eleven-Theater,” anglicé “ Pupils’ Theatre,” which will be 
opened in October. 

Jamnitz (Moravia).—Herr Johan Anderle, father of Alvis Ander, 
lately died here at the ripe age of 78. He was an accomplished 
musician, and a fine organist. He was, also, first master of his deceased 
£02. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


LOOK UPON THIS  rticle, 


(From the “ Reader.” 

The promenade concerts of Mr. 
Mellon are a pleasant break in the 
silence of a London August. No 
wonder that the huge arena of 
Covent Garden is nightly thronged 
to listen to the playing of sucha 
band as he has collected. Musical 

. people must, indeed, go there or 
nowhere ; but it is not only for 
default of other music, but for the 
intrinsic goodness of what is given 
there, that they do wisely in flock- 
ing to Mr. Mellon’s “ Promenades.” 
The motto of one of these popular 
concerts might be that of the utili- 
tarian philosophers—“ The great- 
est happiness of the greatest num- 
ber.” Something is provided for 
people of all tastes; every kind of 
music is represented—bad, in the 
conventional sense, as well as good 
—but the bad is not so wholly bad 
as to disgust the lovers of the good; 
nor is the good so terribly severe 
as to frighten away the lovers of 
the other sort. No one, probably, 
who goes to a promenade concert 
expects to enjoy everything he 
hears. If he does, he must havea 
wonderful catholicity of taste; but 
while he is enjoying one thing, his 
neighbour is looking forward to 
something that is coming; and 
each, if he is a fit subject for the 
entertainment, makes up his mind 
not to be bored during the intervals 
of expectation. Something like 
this must explain the extraordinary 
mélange which is exhibited by the 
programme of one of these even- 
ings. Like most great inventions, 
the production of the “* Promenade 
Concerts,” in its present form, is 
due to the enterprise and sagacity 
of more than one man. Musard, 
of Champs Elysées celebrity, is 
credited with the origination of the 
idea, but between the primitive 
“« Concert Musard” and the prome- 
nades and “ Classical Nights” of 
Mr. Mellon, there have been many 
stagesof development. Itismainly, 
no doubt, to the great M. Jullien, 
the clever leader and the no less 
clever follower of the popular taste, 
that the institution owes its pre- 
sent importance. The fostering 
care of that curious nondescript 
genius was happily employed in 
nursing it through the years of its 
childhood ; strong enough, now, 
not to want dandling, it thrives 
vigorourly under the guardianship 
of an accomplished musician, who 
is too thoroughly a master of his 
art to need the help of his prede- 
cessor’s tall quickeries. But, like 
that predecessor, Mr. Mellon has 
shown that he has the knack of 
meeting the popular taste without 
lowering the quality of the pabulum 
he provides for it. Year by year 
his programmes, his cartes du jour, 
have been improving, till whole- 
some dishes now form the staple 
of the feast, with as little garnish- 
ing of indigestible hors d’euvres, 


AND ON THIS!! 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette.”’) 

When promenade concerts were 
first introduced into England, they 
really deserved their name. They 
were then given at a place called 
the “Adelaide Gallery,” which 
had just ceased to be a scientific 
institution, and was about to be- 
come a casino; and the audience 
was composed exclusively of wo- 
men in bonnets, and men in hats 
and overcoats, who walked and 
talked, and occasionally drank (and 
no doubt would have smoked, had 
they been allowed), while the 
music was going on. The prome- 
nade concert, like nearly all our 
indoor forms of entertainment, was 
an importation from France ; and 
Musard, Laurent, and Jullien were 
its importers. Its immediate fruits 
were a certain number of new and 
original quadrilles by Musard, and 
the addition to the orchestra (by 
the same author) of two new and 
very original musical instruments 
—the pistol and the postilion’s 
whip. 

Whether it was that our mu- 
sical mob became tired of walking 
about and wanted to sit down, or 
that promenade concerts were 
given in too many places at the 
same time, London soon became 
tired of them; and if M. Jullien 
still rendered Ais series of concerts 
attractive, he only succeeded by 
altering the character of the pro- 
grammes, and introducing a class 
of music not so exclusively to the 
taste of a peripatetic audience. In 
the first instance, the directors of 
these musical ordinaries at a shil- 
ling a head provided nothing ex- 
cept quadrilles, polkas, and waltzes, 
varied by operatic selections of a 
pattern still in vogue, in which 
the principal instruments of the 
orchestra are made to play the part 
of hero, heroine, heavy father, 
page, confidante, &c. The audi- 
ence used to be deeply impressed 
when, like the friends of the 
Ancient Mariner, they “ heard the 
loud bassoon,” and the gruff voice 
of the ophicleide discoursing ten- 
der things in the cantabile style 
astonished them almost as much 
as if Balaam’s ass had addressed 
them in person. But even a love 
duet between a bassoon and an 
ophicleide is fatiguing at last; and 
when the public had grown weary 
of vocal music without vocalists, 
and of dance music without dan- 
cing, M. Jullien tried them with 
instrumental music of a better 
kind, and found they were not so 
difficult to please after all, and 
that they were quite satisfied with 
the symphonies of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn. This was proved 
by the fact that M. Jullien’s con- 
certs were never so well attended 
as on his “classical nights.” It 
must be admitted, however, that 
M. Jullien did not display a strictly 
classical taste when he first arrived 











or tasteless sweets, as can well be 
expected at a popular entertain- 
ment. Dependent as such enter- 
prises are for success upon exactly 
hitting the mean which is most 
acceptable to the greatest multi- 
tude, the quality of the music 
roduced may be taken as a fair 
index of the degree of musical 
cultivation current among the 
people. Mr. Mellon’s programmes, 
even those of the non-classical 
nights, read in this way, do credit 
to the taste of the myriad. They 
are incongruous enough—the prin- 
ciple of contrast is' at the bottom 
of the Promenade Concert theory 
—but whatever appears is usually 
the best in its particular kind, old 
or new. If you are to hear, for 
instance, a comic bass singer as a 
relief after a sober bit of sym- 
phony, the chances are that he 
will strike up “Largo al Fac- 
toram,” or ‘Non piu andrai.” 
The hardened concert-goer might 
murmur at such conservatism, but 
a promenading audience is not 
blasé to Rossini or Mozart. Hun- 
dreds, probably, have not heard a 
good band or a good singer for a 
twelvemonth past, and if there are 
a few in the house who know every 
note of these masterpieces by heart, 
these few are wise enough, having 
enjoyed them a hundred times, to 
enjoy them for the hundred-and- 
first. So again, if piano-playing 
is on the bills, the ‘fantasia ” 
dashed off by the nimble fingers 
of little Miss Marie Krebs will, at 
least, not be a bad specimen of a 
bad style. It will most likely be a 
bit of the genuine workmanship 
of Liszt or Thalberg, with some 
spirit and meaning in it, and not 
one of the dreary monstrosities 
manufactured in imitation of those 
wayward geniuses. And so down- 
wards, even to the waltzes and 
the polkas, the buffo-quadrilles, 
and the cornopean solos. There 
is a waltz which is just now the 
favourite among the dance music 
played at Mr. Mellon’s—* Mabel,” 
by Mr. Godfrey, the popular band- 
master. Its first thought is fresh 
and ear-catching, so fresh, indeed, 
that one can hear the phrase some 
scores of times, without beginning 
to think it vulgar. Though the 
composer’s ideas have quite failed 
him after this opening strain and 
its reply, there is yet a style and 
swing in the piece which dis- 
tinguish it from the common 
ruck of dance music. No wonder 
that this “ Mabel” makesa nightly 
furore at Covent Garden, when 
played with such a pomp of tone 
as Mr. Mellon brings out of his 
band. Here, indeed, lies one 
secret of the attractiveness of the 
Promenade Concerts. It is the 
only kind of entertainment acces- 
sible to the general public in 
which that mighty instrument, a 
full band, is made the most of. 
The contrivance of making the 
orchestra perform the vocal func- 
tions of an opera company, is not 
only a happy means of reproduc- 








in England. His natural personal 
likings seem to have been for the 
showy, the rotesque—for what- 
ever, in short, was likely to strike 
the masses; but his better judg- 
ment, thanks, no doubt, to the in- 
fluence of some English friend, 
convinced him that to maintain a 
firm position in England he must 
have a solid foundation, and that 
he could not gain a lasting reputa- 
tion for his concerts by means of 
solos for the penny trumpet, or 
combined performances for innu- 
merable drums. The full element 
was never altogether absent from 
M. Jullien’s concerts. To the 
last, ad captandum effects were pre- 
pared, and the more sly portion 
of the public, that is to say, the 
majority, allowed themselves to 
be taught. Abundance of good 
music was given for those who 
wanted to hear it. Indeed, in 
drawing up his programmes, M. 
Jullien seemed to obey two voices, 
one of which might be imagined 
saying to the other, in the style of 
Moliére’s doctor, Passez moi la 
petite trompette, je vous passerai la 
symphonie, a compromise which M. 
J alfien really carried out. 
Perhaps if we were to go back 
to the very origin of promenade 
concerts we should find it in the 
admirable orchestral entertain- 
ments over which the late Johann 
Strauss used to preside at Vienna. 
Strauss’ band was of no “ monster” 
dimensions, but it was perfect of 
its size, and Strauss was himself a 
brilliant violinist and played the 
melodies of his inimitable waltzes 
with marvellous expression. For 
in those days the conductor of an 
ordinary band was also its leader, 
which may have been, and, except 
in special cases, no doubt was, a 
mistake ; whereas, in the present 
day, if half a dozen musicians are 
gathered together in the orchestra 
of a theatre for the purpose of 
playing polkas between the acts, 
we may be sure that one of them 
will do nothing under pretence of 
beating time. Strauss’ concerts, 
however, were above the level of 
what were afterwards known to us 
as promenade concerts. The 
music was not of the highest 
order, but it was excellent of its 
kind, and when Strauss wrote a 
new waltz, its production was as 
much an event in Vienna as the 
first representation of a new dram- 
atic piece is in Paris. In addition 
to the general body of amateurs, 
the celebrity of the composer 
attracted people of fashion and his 
talent professional musicians, 
Strauss begat Musard, and 
Musard begat Jullien. Moreover, 
Strauss, Musard, and Jullien, not 
only in an artistic but also in a 
natural seuse, begat ( ny) 
young Strauss, young Musard, and 
young Jullien, all givers of prom- 
enade concerts and, more or less, 
composers of dance music. The 
giving of promenade concerts 
thus became a regular profession, 
descending from father to son; 
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ing in an effective shape the kind 
of music most liked by the mass 
of mankind, but it gives the 
hearer an insight into the con- 
stitution of a band. He learns to 
distinguish the tone, character, 
and expression of the various in- 
struments—a faculty upon the 
acquisition of which depends 
much of the enjoyment of the 
more legitimate orchestral music. 
It is curious to notice what favour- 
ites particular instruments become 
when thus made soloists. The 
large but soft tone of Mr. Hughes’ 
ophicleide is heard in this way to 
signal advantage. In “ Il Balen,” 
he is as sure of his encore as Sig- 
nor Graziani. The clarinet of 
M. Lazarus, or the hautboy of Mr. 
Barret, is an admirable soprano ; 
and tenor songs are sung, as few 
tenors can sing them, on either 
the violoncello of Mr. Collins or 
the cornet of Mr. Levy. Curious 
efivcts of “timbre” are thus some 
times produced. One evening 
there was to be heard the bass 
duet from Israel, ‘The Lord is 
a Man of War,” upon a couple of 
euphoniums. (The euphonium, 
by the way, seems to be a twin- 
brother of the ophicleide.) What- 
ever purists might think of the 
experiment, the effect was superb. 
But the pet instrument, the one 
indispensable feature of the Pro- 
menade Concert is the cornet. 
Cultivated musicians have no 
affection for this intruder into the 
regular orchestra. Its sound is 
thick, dull, and cloying, a vulgar 
imitation of the trumpet, which it 
resembles in about the same way 
as aluminium-gold does the genu- 
ine metal; but it is the darling of 
the popular ear. Mr. Levy’s play, 
with its whirlwinds of ‘ double- 
tonguing,” is certainly a miracle 
of clever attainment, and makes 
one almost forget for a time the in- 
trinsic vulgarity of the instrument. 
Of the music Mr. Mellon has 
been playing we need scarcely 
speak in detail. We may notice, 
however, in regard to the more 
serious part of it, how here, as in 
other quarters, the popularity of M. 
Gounod is on the increase. A 
“ Gounod Night ” drew one of the 
largest audiences of the classical 
evenings, and some of the pieces 
which were then played have be- 
come stock favorites. One of 
these is that “Meditation” on a 
prelude of Bach, which seems 
never to be played anywhere with- 
out completely subduing the 
audience. Strongly as one may 
be prepossessed against such de- 
vices of appropriation and adap- 
tation, it is impossible not to feel 
in this little piece a happy blending 
of two noble and beautiful ideas ; 
as complete a unity of result as if 
it was the product of a single mind 
instead of two ; and these working 
at the distance of a century. The 
impous pageant-march from the 
“Queen of Sheba,” and the quaint- 
fom ig ‘ Bacchanal Dance ” 
“ Philemon and Baucis,” are 





but the art of composing music— 
even dance music—does not seem 
to descend quite so easily. The 
waltzes of Strauss junior have not 
even a family resemblance to 
those of his brilliant and senti- 
mental father; Musard fils pro- 
duces no quadrilles but what he 
can construct out of mutilated 
opera-tunes (a detestable practice, 
which the old Musard, we believe, 
is guilty of having introduced) ; 
while the son of Jullien can 
scarcely yet be said to have chall- 
enged comparison with his late 
ent. 

We do not quite know how to 
account philosophically for the 
existence of Mr. Alfred Mellon in 
his present position. Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, however, is a composer of 
operas and of ballet and burletta 
music; he is conductor of the 
orchestra for the ballet music 
at the Royal Italian Opera, and 
conductor-in-chief of the orchestra 
of the Musical Society of London. 
He is accustomed, then, to direct 
musical performances of various 
kinds, and he has himself written 
nearly every kind of music. 
There is, indeed, no orchestra 
then, except a bad orchestra, in 
which he would be out of place. 
We cannot fancy Professor Stern- 
dale Bennett presiding at a prom- 
enade concert, nor Jullien the 
younger wielding the baton at 
the Philharmonic; but in either 
situation Mr. Alfred Mellon would 
be at home. This perhaps accounts 
for the eclectic character of the 
concerts now under his manage- 
ment. The programmes include 
overtures, symphonies (or move- 
ments from symphonies), operatic 
selections, instrumental solos, and 
songs. ‘The instrumental and 
vocal soloists are of high rank, and 
the orchestra is in all respects 
admirable. Mr. Mellon has rather 
an uproarious, but at the same time 
a decidedly able cornet player; but 
the business of these entertain- 
ments is carried on without any 
recourse to claptrap. Much of the 
music performed is of a high char- 
acter, and very little of it indeed 
is trivial. Hitherto we have had 
neither Zouaves, nor drummers, 
nor Turkish Saxophonists, nor 
Danish peasants, introduced into 
the orchestra; and the only 
“attraction ”’ announced for the 
future is Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, 
whose talent and whose natural 
gifts are undeniably genuine. 

Mr. Mellon in laudable imitation 
of the plan originated by M. 
Jullien, devotes special evenings 
to the music of the great masters, 
On these occasions the whole of 
the first part of the concert is made 
up of pieces by Beethoven, Mendel- 
ssohn, or some other classical com- 
poser; and, as in Jullien’s case, 
these prove to be the most attrac- 
tive performances. 


[Something more might have 
been said and left unsaid. 
D. PETERS. ] 





two other pieces which Mr. Mellon 
has been making familiar to his 
habitués. The symphony played 
on the “ Gounod Night ” was, un- 
fortunately, one of the poorest per- 
formances the band has given, evid- 
ently for lack of proper rehearsal. 
Itwas clear that neither players nor 
conductor knew the work; so its 
execution was languid and confus- 
ed. The “Beethoven Night” drew 
avast audience. This season, ae 
last, Mdlle. Marie Krebs is the 
— and again astonishes all 
isteners by the feat of playing 
without book the grandest and 
most complex pieces ever written 
for the instrument—for example, 
on this ‘* Beethoven Night,” the 
great Concerto in E flat. We shall 
be much surprised if this young 
lady, who is not now the child she 
seemed a year ago, does not take 
her place, in a little while, as one 
of the foremost players of the day. 
She cannot help becoming one of 
the greatest of executants, and 
there are signs in her playing which 
seem to promise that she may rise 
to be something more. 

Malle. Liebhart has been hither- 
to the lady singer of Mr. Mellon’s 
season. Her performances are of a 
kind which it would be superfluous 
to criticize. Signor Ferranti, a 
baritone who can sing, and hasa 
real gift of comedy, has been the 
second vocalist. 

The promised selection from 
L Africaine was produced on Mon- 
day, with as much effect as could be 
expected, considering how strange 
most of the melodies would be to 
the audience. It includes the intro- 
duction ; the two songs of Nelusko 
(‘* Adamastor,” and “Fille des 
Rois”); Selika’s “sleep song,” 
which M. Lazarus plays delight- 
fully; a prominent part of the 
chorus of bishops, from the first 
act; part of the “map” duet; 
part of the bridal chorus in the 
fourth act; and, as a finale, the 
famous unisonal prelude to the 
last scene. This last made, of 
course, the same effect as else- 
where. The magnificent cres- 
cendo produced at the bidding of 
Mr. Mellon’s béton, in its second 
phrase, would of itself liave been 
enough to prove the excellence of 
the orchestra. 


[Something less might assured- 
ly have been left unsaid, and 
something less assuredly might 
have been said. At least so much 
is the interior conviction of the 
undersigned —who maintains that 
as an instrument cannot be made 
a soloist, so instruments cannot 
be made soloists. D. PETERs.] 


Hamsura.—Beethoven’s Grand 
Mass and Mendelssohn’s Llijah 
will be performed next month in 
St. Michael’s Church, with Mes- 
des. Michal Micheli, Joachim, 
Herren A. Schultze, Stockhau- 
sen, and Gunz as the principal 
artists. 





Mout. Feant, ex-violinist, who 
is about to “create” the part of 
Selika in the Africaine at Bologna, 
was present at one of the recent 
performances of Meyerbeer’s opera 
at Paris. 


Mr. Georce Perran is to sing 
the part of Dunkerren at the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Concert 
of the 12th September, not Mr. 
Cummings, as has been stated, 


Leirsic.—The members of the 
vocal association Le Zoellnerbund 
presented their conductor, M. Lan- 
ger, on the occasion of his birth- 
day, a policy of insurance on his 
life of five thousand thalers; be- 
tween seven and eight hundred 
pounds, 


Sienor Givattnt.—The Italian 
journal Diritto of the 25th August 
gives the following acconnt of the 
great tenor’s state of mind :— 
“Poor Giuglini! the first physi- 
cians have examined him, and 
there remains no longer the least 
hope of his cure. This famous 
tenor, who held so long the first 
rank at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
has still, indeed, a ray now and 
then of reason, but it is only of 
short duration. Three days ago 
two Italian gentlemen whom he 
had known at Milan came to see 
him at the house of the doctor 
who has the care of him. Giug- 
lini was sitting upon a couch, in a 
dressing-gown, with a portion of 
Faust in his hands. When they 
entered the great singer rose to 
meet them, grasped them by the 
hand, and spoke for twenty min- 
utes about London, Paris, Naples, 
and Milan. During the conver- 
sation he expressed himself with 
clearness and good sense, and 
nobody would have thought the 
unhappy man was mad. No sooner 
however, did one of the Italians 
pronounce the words ‘ St. Peters- 
burgh’ than his eyes began to 
glitter and stare, and he said in a 
strange tone to his old friends, 
‘Will you go to the opera to- 
night ? I will find you seats.’ The 
[talians humoured him, and said, 
‘ Yes ;’ whereupon he gave them 
each a chair and went out of the 
apartment. By.and-bye he re- 
turned in the costume of Gennaro, 
and sang in his own sweet manner 
the romance, ‘ Anch io provai le 
tenere.’ ‘Then he went on all 
alone to give the last scene; his 
chest heaved, bis free was lit up 
with pleasure ; his voice, plaintive 
with sighs, struck pity to the mind 
as he sang with extraordinary 
tenderness, the words— 

“* Madre, se ognor lontano 

Vissi dal materno sene 

A lui m’ unisea Iddio.” 
After that jhe stood up to his full 
height for a ee his arms 
grew rigid, and he fell flat like a 
man struck by lightning. The 
medical attendant was summoned 
directly, and found Giuglini in a 
state of the most complete pros- 
tration; nor from that time has 
he as yet recognised any one.” 
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TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
M® JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


original Musica. Lectures to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden- 
square, N.W. 


| "HISTOIRE de PALMERIN d’OLIVE filz du Roy 
_4 Fvorenpos de Macgpone et de La Bette Grians, fille de Remicius, Empereur 
de Constantinople, by IEAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT "ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 
of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for Six Gutneas, (no diminution of price). 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 








“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


(Snort Apstract or Contents.) 

Cuap. I.—The essential relation between the two main characters of sentiment 
instinctive and mental), and the two main sections of musical effect (melodic and 
rhythmic). Cuap. II.—The exigency in expression which mental sentiment involves, 
is met in the structural plan of the modern classical instrumental works. Cuap. III.— 
A comparative analysis of the spirit of the instrumental music of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. Gaur. IV.—The intellectual rank of musical art. 
Cuap. V.—Dramatic music: the principles on whic : the literary and musical plan 
of Opera should be based. Cap VI.—The principles on which the literary and 
musical plan of Oratorio, or Grand Cantata, should be based. Caap. VII.—The 
influence of mental progress upon music. 

The author begs to state that the above work has absorbed the greater part of his 
time and thought for five years, and that it is a painstaking end r to 
the general nature, scope, and position of the musicalart. It is unnecessary to say, 
such labor as is here involved is not that in connection with music calculated to 
Trove remunerative. The work in question, however, being calculated to benefit 
musicians, as tending to elevate their art in general estimation, so far as mental 
analysis can do so, the author can conscientiously appeal to them for the means of 
esuring safe publication, The promise of one hundred musicians to purchase a copy 
when the work is ready would constitute this means; and as this is all that is neces- 
sary for the immediate production of the book, the author urgently solicits all who 
feel willing to support it, not to delay communicating with him to that effect. Price 
to Subscribers, 5s. 











NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MustcaL WortD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery 

To PUBLISHERS AND CoMPOSERS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Per form- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 

be reported in THE MUSICAL Wortp. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. M. (Derry).—We regret our inability to comply with W. M's. 
wishes. But it is against our invariable rule to take part in contro- 
versies begun in other journals, unless in cases of unusual importance. 
The stamps will be returned. 
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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

To the Editor of the MustcaL Wor.D. 
IR—despite the ominous predictions from various quarters that 
the forthcoming Gloucester Festival is to be a complete 
failure, I have been informed ‘on undoubted authority that the 
sale of tickets is so far proceeding with great briskness, scarcely a 
seat being left for the Friday’s performance (Messiah), while 
Elijah on Thursday bids fair to command an unusually full 
attendance, nearly the whole of the reserved places having been 
marked off last week. The Tuesday and Wednesday morning 
plans are also reported as presenting a more than ordinary average 
of seats taken in advance, which (considering the length of the 
programme) says something for the musical appetite of the 
Gloucestrians. About the evening concerts I have at present no 
information, as places are seldom taken until close upon the 
time. With the largest number of stewards ever known (81), and 
the untiring energy of Mr. Secretary Brown, strong hopes are 
entertained that, notwithstanding the lamentable mistake in not 


engaging our great English tenor and our admirable English 
contralto, this festival may turn out a success in the point to 
which its promoters have the keenest eye—the pecuniary. What 
it may be artistically I shall be in a better position to inform your 
readers in your next issue. DRINKWATER Harp. 
—— 
THE COURT OPERA AT MUNICH.* 
PERA, or musical drama, is, comparatively speaking, a new 
branch of art. If we take, in round numbers, the year 1600 
as the year of its birth, not more than a century and a half have 
elapsed since its origin in Italy, from which we have to substract 
fifty years for the rest of the world, for during those fifty years 
the novelty of the thing, the want of the necessary resources, and, 
above all, the warlike condition of affairs monopolising all the 
efforts of mankind, were obstacles to its introduction. Sub- 
sequently, moreover, till after the first half of the eighteenth 
century, this branch of art was an amusement in which only the 
more important Courts, and, at most, rich towns, and these latter 
merely from time to time, or on especial occasions, cculd indulge. 
For a long period, Italians were the sole composers and singers of 
opera, and if any one else wished to devote himself to it, he had to 
go through a course of study in Italy, and be acknowledged there 
before he could hope for recognition in his own country. 

Apart from isolated attempts at national opera (such as the 
production of Daphne, words by Opitz, music by Heinrich Schiitz, 
in 1627, at Dresden) it was in France that any permanent desire 
was first manifested to throw off the musical dominion of the 
Italians, and as early as from 1659 we find authors like Perrin, 
Quinault, T, Corneille, Racine, Moliére, La Fontaine, Rousseau, 
La Grange, and La Motte, and composers like Cambert, Lully, 
Destouches, Campra, Rebel, Quinault, junior, Batin, Rameau, 
Mondonville, Rousseau, and others, busily engaged in founding a 
French opera, which, however, for a long period was still intende:l 
only for the entertainment of the Court. It was a considerable 
time before Germany and England persistently followed in the 
same path, and not till after the commencement of the 19th century 
that German opera, more particularly, in the wake of that of 
France, worked itself up’ to a state of independence, which, 
however, has yet to struggle with the influence of the Italians. 
Meanwhile, the spoken as well as the musical drama has become 
the common property of all civilised nations, and every little town 
of 10,000 souls wants its regular theatre, where it may enjoy both 
dramatic and operatic performances. This is not the place to 
discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the over-propagatiou 
of these kinds of amusements ; so much, however, appears certain : 
the internal development of musically-dramatic art has reached a 
goal or turning-point where we are impelled to render our present 
position clear by a serious retrospect of what has been effecte', 
and of the gradual course of development. A comprehensive, 
general, and thorough history of opera is altogether wanting, aii 
it will be impossible for such a history to be produced till the 
necessary materials, in the shape of the operatic history of each 
separate country, are collected. Very gratifying activity in this 
respect has lately been manifested in Germany. Berlin, Dresden. 
Hamburgh, and other leading cities, have found industrious men 
to search through the theatrical archives, the libraries, and other 
sources of information of a former age, collecting, arranging, an: 
elucidating, more or less zesthetically or historically, the results of 
their labors, and thus producing a picture of the course of develop- 
ment and of what has been done. In this way, we shall some day 
be enabled to obtain a survey of what has been effected by the 





* Geschichte der Oper am Hofe zu Miinchen, etc., von Ft. Rudhart. 








Erster Theil. Franz Datterer, Freising.—From the Vienna Recensionen. 
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whole of Germany; to write a comprehensive history of opera 
there; and, finally, by comparing such a history with those of 
other civilised states, to arrive at the history of opera generally. 

As we have observed, we are still engaged in the preliminary 
labor only ; whoever, therefore, successfully works at this produces 
something which is needed, and which is worthy of appreciation 
and imitation. Looking at the matter in this light, we heartily 
welcome the present publication by Herr Rudhart, which undertakes 
to describe in a connected form, for the first time, the fortunes of 
the opera at the Court of Munich. The first part now before us 
embraces the period from 1654 to 1787, and relates exclusively to 
the Italian operas given at the Elector’s Court—the succeeding 
period and the history of German opera being reserved for the 
future portion of the work. Any one who has been engaged in 
similar researches will know how to appreciate properly the diligence 
displayed by Herr Rudhart. That gentleman has brought to 
light several facts hitherto unknown ; corrected many errors ; and, 
on the whole, furnished a connected narrativé that enables us to 
form a satisfactory idea of the operatic affairs of the period. The 
want of previous works and the difficulty of discovering the 
scattered materials, excuse, for the most part, the incompleteness 
of the book. We should have fancied, however, that, with a fair 
expenditure of time, the author might have found other rich 
sources of information in addition to the old accounts of the 
Electoral Treasury and the Royal Library. Lipowsky, the author 
of the Bavarian Musical Lexicon, may possibly have made many 
incorrect or inexact assertions, but we can scarcely imagine that 
so many titles of operas and names of authors were pure fictions of 
his own. Lipowsky, without doubt, was acquainted with, and 
availed himself of, other sources of information than those consulted 
by Herr Rudhart, and the discovery of them should be an essential 
condition of all fresh labors in the same field. Such researches 
cannot, however, be made during a leave of absence of a few 
months only from official duties, but demand uninterrupted 
attention and a system of following up every trace discovered 
accidentally or intentionally, for half a life. Herr Rudhart is 
modest enough to acknowledge the incompleteness of his produc- 
tion and to leave for more fortunate investigators the task of 
supplying its deficiencies. We will not, therefore, quarrel with 
him any longer for not allowing himself sufficient time to prosecute 
his own investigations further. 

The love of art entertained by the reigning house of Bavaria is 
exhibited in a brilliant light in the descriptions before us. The 
Electors bestowed great attention and expended considerable sums 
upon opera and music generally. Among the successors of Orlando 
Lasso there are celebrated Capellmeister and composers, encouraged 
and distinguished by liberal salaries, titles, and splendid presents. 
The catalogue of solo singers contains the names of many of the 
most famous artists of the day ; we may, as examples, cite those of 
Faustina Bordini, Antonio Bernacchi, Luigi Marchesi; Anton 
Raaf, and Valentin Adamberger (Adamonte). 

Musical biographers will find many interesting facts in Herr 
Rudhart’s book, especially concerning the lives and compositions of 
the Capellmeister Jakob Porro, Jos. Kaspar Kerl, Ercole Bernabei, 
Gius. Anton Bernabei, Pietro Torri, Giovanni Porta, Andrea Berna- 
sconi, and Paolo Grua ; and as many concerning the best singers of 
the period. Especially valuable are the details relating to that clever 
composer and eminent organist, Jos. Kaspar Kerl. We will take 
the liberty, however, of correcting some trifling inaccuracies. 
Giov. Valentini, Imperial Capellmeister, did not die in 1630, but 
in 1656, at Vienna. Kerl, therefore, can very well have been his 
pupil. Neither the opera L’Oronte, by Kerl, or any opera of that 
name, was ever given in Vienna. It is true that L’Orontea, 
“dramma musicale in tre atti, poesia di B. Giacinto Andrea 





Gicognini, musica di Filippo Vismarri,” was produced at the 
Imperial Court, Vienna, in 1660, but even the book is quite 
different from that of the Oronte, performed in 1657, at Munich, 
as may be seen by consulting Allacci’s Drammaturgia and the 
libretto preserved in the Imperial Library. Kerl was greatly 
esteemed in Vienna as an organist, but no dramatic compositions 
by him were ever brought out there. Perhaps he tried to secure 
Valentini’s place] after the latter’s decease. Antonio Bertali, 
however, was appointed Capellmeister to the Court, and the 
prospect offthis fact may have been the reason of Kerl’s leaving 
Vienna the same year (1656) and entering the Electoral service. 

To the particulars given by Herr Rudhart concerning the 
celebrated Faustina Bordoni, we will simply add that she appeared 
at Vienna as far back as 1717. We find that she sang the comic 
part of Grilletta in an intermezzo (to the opera of Sesostri). 
Subsequently, in the years 1725 and 1726, she was regularly 
engaged in Vienna. Among her best parts were Semiramide, in 
Semiramide in Ascalone, by Ap. Zeno and Caldara; Lucinde, in 
Venceslao, by the same ; Juno, in Giunone placata, by Jos. Fux ; 
and Gianisbe in Spartaco, by Pasquini and Porsile. 

It is not practicable for us to follow the author into every detail, 
supplying ommissions or correcting errors. We must leave this 
task to his own well-proved zeal and to those who are more 
interested in the affairs and resources of the Bavarian capital. 
We will only express our regret that, when he comes to speak of 
Mozart’s two operas La finta Giardiniera (1775), and Idomeneo 
(1781), Herr Rudhart is too modest, and refers his readers princi- 
pally to Jahn’s Mozart-Biographie, which, however, is not 
accessible to everyone. Munich may be proud of having been the 
cause of these two works being written and of having been the first 
to have them performed. 

Again expressing our sincere gratitude, and begging the author 
speedily to continue and complete his work, we must, at the same 
time, add the hope that he will procure the aid of some friend 
conversant with foreign languages. Frequent errors in foreign 
proper names, and in the titles of foreign operas, offend the reader's 
eye, and sometimes distort the sense. ‘These mistakes cannot be 
excused as typographical errors, because a catalogue of the latter is 
given at the end of the book, and not one of them is to be found in 
it. We may, for instance, mention that good old Allacci is called 
throughout “ Alacci,” that ‘vello d’oro” is transformed into 
‘velo d’oro,” and that we frequently meet with such words as 
“le pretensione,” “ il testin,” ‘“‘ Giulio Cesare trionfanti,” “ reci- 
tativi secci,” ‘ cataloque,” ‘ nascita,” ‘‘ogn’ une drama,” etc. 
These, it is true, are things of secondary importance, but a work 
which is not intended merely for the passing moment, but possesses: 
a permanent value and is meant to serve as an authority for others, 
should be correct in every particular. 





Gtovucester CaTneprat.—Gloucester Cathedral is notable for 
several reasons. It has the finest central tower in England. In its 
cloisters still stands the lavatory, where the monks did the littl: 
washing which was found consistent with extraordinary godliness. 
There too are the old scriptoria; and inside there is modern glas» 
enough to show how well we have got on since the time that Bisho) 
Monk’s great memorial window was put up. At Gloucester too, alone 
of all cathedrals with which we are acquainted, you can wander about 
the nave at all times; no matter what is going on inside the choir, 
people are always moving to and fro among those hnge Norman piers 
as unconcernedly as men used to do in old St. Paul’s. Just now, 
however, Gloucester has been getting into the Record. The festival 
of the three choirs is to be held there this year, and the managers are 
said to have spent too much on Titiens and Rudersdorff to be able to 
afford Sims Reeves and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. Anyhow, 
there has been a good deal of angry writing on the subject: the Bishop 
has declined to preach the festival sermon (thereby rising immensel)- 
in the Record’s estimation), and the Dean, who, it is whispered, hal 
thoughts of altogether refusing the use of the cathedral, “ informs the 
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stewards in terms as cold as he could freeze, that consent will not be 
withheld on this occasion.” He is applauded for his ungraciousness ; 
and another canon, who happens to be away in Scotland, gets the 
credit of doing conseientiously what he only does in compliance with 
our modern migratory habits. As for the “daring profanity of a 
festival which relies for its attraction as much on the ball-room 
as on the house of God, and desecrates the most solemn words 
of inspiration for the entertainment of a pleasure-seeking throng,” 
we fear Englishmen will go on liking oratorios in spite of 
the Record; and as far as “attraction” goes, a popular preacher 
may be just as dangerous and unsettling as a ball-room partner, 
and a bazaar is, when we come to think of it, every whit as worldly 
as a fashionable soirée. Large sums are yearly distributed from 
the proceeds of this festival to widows and orphans of clergymen 
in the three dioceses, and therefore the evening concerts are necessary 
to attract additional visitors, and are not much more objectionable than 
isa good musical evening at home after you have been to a week-day 
“service.” As to the further objection urged by the Record, that 
Mozart’s requiem is to be played—‘‘a Popish prayer for the dead ina 
Protestant cathedral ”—we leave it for those with whom it is likely to 
have some weight.—L’all- Mall Gazette, 
—— 
PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


M. Emile de Girardin is the dramatic hero of the hour at Paris. 
His last two dramas have created an art controversy. Never were 
plays so bespangled with praise, so begrimed with objurgation. M. 
de Girardin’s friends are numerous and exorbitant ; his opponents 
are more numerous and, if not so impetuous in their expressions, 
are more earnest and contumacious. He who is neither friend nor 
antagonist of the dramatist, but who simply forms an opinion from 
what he has seen and heard on the stage, must be curiously moved 
at the expenditure of so much energy and argument on so worthless 
a subject. If M. de Girardin’s two pieces, Le Supplice d'une Femme 
and Les Deux Seurs, no merit whatever, the fierce dispute 
about them would have forced them into a certain notoriety. No 
doubt the first-named drama owes much of its reputation to the 
part taken in its preparation for the stage by M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils, as but for his alterations the play could not have been 
brought out, the subsequent objections of M. de Girardin—as 
stated in his preface to the new edition of his play in its original 
state—tending greatly to keep alive excitement and to stimulate the 
feelings of praisers and dispraisers. Excitement was at its highest 
when on the evening of the 15th August, the national féte day, 
Les Deux Seurs was played at the Vaudeville, had a prodigious 
success and the author—somewhat loth, it was said—was called 
on at the end of the piece and received with prolonged and deafen- 
ing cheers. I had a long dispute a few days since on the subject 
with your old correspondent, Rippington Pipe, who is staying here, 
and whom I come across frequently. You know his rhetorical and 
vehement style, and how difficult it is to imitate. I will permit 
him, nevertheless, to speak for himself, as far as my memory 
serves, and will give you all his argument. ‘I don’t care much,” 
he said, “‘about M. de Girardin, or his dramas, and dare say 
they are bad enough. However, there is one thing to be said 
for them, which, I am sorry to say, can be said for very few 
London productions—namely, that they are original and entirel 
the author’s own; nor indeed do I think that he, or any rss | 
writer, would have appeared to the loudest and most universal 
summons, if he had been merely a translator, or adapter of another's 
work. How different, for the most part, are your English play- 
makers, whom I cannot help classing as the most impudent hounds 
that course in the field of literature. A smattering of French and 
an agent or friend in Paris are sufficient stock in trade for these 
jackals of the drama. ‘The new piece is sent across the Channel ; 
is put into English—or what passes for such—in three days; is 
accepted by the manager, who prefers French to native goods, like 
any fashionable lady ; and is paid for as though it were a concoction 
fresh from the mint of the poet’s brain. Nor is this all. The 
production is entitled a ‘new and original play,’ by Mr. So-and- 
so, and at night, when the author is called for, he steps without hesi- 
tation on the boards, provident, transcendant, and in patent leather 
boots, kid gloves and smirk complacency, and goes home in a cab, 
writing himself down, not an unmitigated ‘‘ General Do,” as, with- 
out violence, he might, but as a rival of Shakespeare, Congreve, or 
Nelson Lee. And these are the men that flourish, feed fat, and 








are talked about—thanks to false taste, vitiated judgment, hasty 
managers, and an undescriminating smllo—and who drive real 
original talent from the stage. M. de Girardin is only a small drama- 
tist ; but he is not a hypocrite and would scorn to put his name to 
what was not his own.” ‘I fear,” I said, ‘ You area disappointed 
dramatist.” ‘It may be,” he answered, ‘ but assuredly not a dis- 
appointed translator.” 

The Africaine has reached its fiftieth representation and there 
seems no abatement in the attraction. I can understand this, even 
when bearing in mind the different kinds of reception awarded by 
the Parisian public to Guillaume Tell and La Juive. Love of good 
music and its thorough appreciation has nothing whatever to do 
with the success of the Africaine at the Grand Opéra. Had the 
music been better than the Huguenots, or worse than Almanzor, or 
Marguerite d’Anjou, the fate of the Africaine would have been 
precisely the same. The French have very sensitive ears, and the 
melodies of Guillaume Tell must have pre- them in a 
strong degree. Moreover, the opera was written for them, and 
their nationality was strongly appealed to. Besides, their great 
tenor, Nourrit, was powerful in his part, and made a new reputa- 
tion for himself. Nevertheless, it is well-known that Rossini’s 
magnificent work, which to hear once to most listeners is awaken- 
ing new feeling for music in the soul, had a mere succés d’estime at 
first, and nearly drove Rossini frantic with chagrin. Now all the 
praise lavished on the music of the Africaine seems to me to be 
paid indirectly to the man and not the work. I believe the 
Africaine to be utterly beyond the Parisian sensibilities, and think 
that, had it been given out as the composition of any other com- 
poser—excepting M. Halévy, whom the Parisians, if they dare give 
vent to their feelings, would proclaim the greatest of dramatic 
composers—it would have been received with indifference. But 
the musical public of Paris are deeply indebted to Meyerbeer. 
He made their city the stronghold of his genius, he produced all 
his great works there, he died there, and bequeathed his last mas- 
terpiece to their care and affection. Do they accept the legacy as 
a treasure ? They admit as much, but I do not believe them. ‘They 
are bound to praise and support the Africaine, but the music is 
above them, and is a little too comprehensive for their Gallic levi- 
ties. ‘The Africaine, nevertheless, even though it were deprived of 
Parisian prestige, would make its way with the artistic world. 
Not only every opera-house of note in Europe is desirous to pro- 
duce it, but negotiations are at this moment pending to have it 
brought out at the principal lyric theatres in America, North and 
South. The transatlantic cmpresario M. Grau has arrived in Paris 
expressly to engage a company to perform Meyerbeer’s Africaine 
in New Orleans, in Chicago, and Havannah. M. Maratzeck, the 
noted American manager, is likewise here with the intention of 
organising a troupe to play the Africaine at New York and Boston. 
The Parisians, of course, will assert that all the excitement origi- 
nated with them, and to a certain extent they will be right. I will 
not withhold from the devil his due, but that business of Guillaume 
Tell and the Juive sticks in my throat like Macbeth’s ‘* Amen.” 

M. Bagier has arranged matters with the members of his 
Band. A trifling additament to their salaries has worked wonders. 
There is now no further orchestral difficulties. M. Bagier is more 
than ever bent upon making the ballet a special feature in his 
Italian entertainment. Not only are divertissements incidental to 
an opera to be scrupulously cared for, but regular and separate 
ballets Uaction are to be introduced. ‘Three new ballets are already 
named :—Le Basilic, in oneact, the music by M. le Comte Graziani, 
in which Mdlle. Urban will sustain the principal port ; Les Noces 
Valaques, composed by Signor Mattiozzi; and Les Eléments, the 
music by M. Pugni, and Madame Grédelue-Mérante as principal 
danseuse. Furthermore, M. Bagier has made an innovation on the 
nights of performance, and, taking a leaf from Mr. Gye’s book at 
the Royal Italian Opera, has announced his intention of increasing 
the subscription nights from three to four per week, Wed- 
nesday supplying the additional representation. I must say I 
do not entirely approve this alteration, and have ever been of 
opinion that making Italian O too common is the best way 
to destroy its vogue. M. Bagier, no more than Mr. Frederick 
Gye of Covent Garden, London, is a model manager of Italian 

pera. 


The diamond cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
presented to M. Duprez by his pupils, did not suffice. Something 
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more was considered necessary to express the immensity of their 
gratefulness ; and, accordingly, one of the subscribers e out 
into verse and expressed his feelings, in the following quatrain :— 
“ Prenant tous notre part d’ane juste victoire, 
Nous venons, de grand cour, vous offrir cette croix 
Nous sommes plus heureux qu'on ne saurait le croire, 
En vous crucifiant une seconde fois.” 


M. Duprez was not made cross by these excruciating versicles. 

Encore Liszt! I read in a local journal that Monsignor Liszt’s 
oratorio Sainte-Elisabeth was produced on the 15th of August, at 
Pesth, under the direction of the a The oratorio was 
received with boundless acclamations, and the friends of the abbé- 
pianist are ready to swear on any lawful testament, that Handel 
and Mendelssohn are forthwith utterly extinguished. The first 

t especially of the new oratorio seems to have created an 
immense sensation. Much stress is laid on a chorus of children 
and a duet for Elisabeth and the Margrave—I am writing in the 
dark—which roused the audience to the highest enthusiasm ; the 
second had not so éclatant a reception; but the Lisztonians 
affirm that it is too sublime for ordinary comprehension. On the 
second day of the festival the Abbé’s “ Dante” Symphony was 
performed, with what result the journals do not state. Liszt has 
donned the clerical costume and perambulates the streets of Pesth 
as Abbé proper, much to the delectation of the little boys and the 
vendors of fruits. 

M. Albert Grisar’s Les Porcherons—an opera in high favor 
many years ago at the Opéra-Comique—has been most successfully 
revived. The:chief characters are now sustained by Mesdames 
Galli-Marie, Belia and Revilly, MM. Montaubry, Sainte-Foy, 
Crosti and Bataille. Madame Gennetier, after a congé of three 
months, has returned to the Opéra-Comique and made her 
reappearance in Galathée. ONTAGUE SHOOT. 

Paris, August 30. 

a 


Pluttoniana. 


(Dr. Silent awakes). 


* # + * * * * * 
More Rust From Ruos. 

Dr, Sitent,—Hear is Dick Marlinspicke rhyming again— 
There is a man, his name 
Is Gus, and to Paris he 
Does go, to get artists for 
Old Gye, ho ai! 
And in the month of March 
He must go. 


In Hotel bad we onct met, 
When old Gus found out 

The net, and to old England 
He did dispatch a tailor’s goose 
Without a scratch. 


It was a young actor who 
Brought the gander. 

Why don’t you wonder ? 
He acts at the Haymarket 
Yonder, and will ne’er 
Forget the old gander. 


His name is Good, 

His name is good all 

Over Lancashere. 

And his chum Walter, 

Who is not a taster, 

Will ere long wear the garter. 


M.—Theer, mon, that’s nothing but the truth; does thou think it’s 
thyme? Ap’Sh.—I don't know what it means. M.—Doesn’t thou ? 
I can tell thee that old Gus understands it greatly; eh lad, I 
offten met him at Cafe Cardinal yonder almost smothered. His 
artist theer was old Mags—fligs, flags, he went a cross to Hotel Russ. 
Ap’ Sh.—You must have an excellent memory, Mr. Marlinspicke. M.— 
Yes, lad, anything that I seed and hird it never leaves me, mon ; 
eh lad, I think I’ll have a smoke, them theer boms have put me out of 
the way very much, Ap’Sh.—Why, Mr. Marlinspicke, what was it? 
M.—Why, it was a young man who had, thou knows, just com- 
menced in business, and the young fellow was trying all he could to 
get on, and showing all he knew to them, theer. And they went to 
try to crush him; eh, I was reer and pited, I wold took off my coit to 
foit him. I believe the poor lad has to sing at night for his living, and 
them theer double horn bulls to take away his firniteer. 

And this ended with a sumptuous repast, and then to Mellon's 
Concert.—Thine faithfully, Raos. 

To Dr. Silent. 


* * * * * * * * * 





To Dr. Aprauam SILENT. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! Well, this is good fun! ha! ha! ha! ha! Poor 
Luke, what a fluke! to pass off for a country clown. O dear!!! why, 





the animal’s got the ache. Toper, oh! do call up Dr. Silent to 


prescribe. 

There was an old oddity, Luke Trouble 

Who tried to put on the double, 
As a country clout, 
He blew his snout, 

And then bellowed out, did this Luke Trouble. 

Let him put that in his mouth fora chaw! I am, yours obediently, 
ul. 


y Biacu Broom Boor 
Prig Hutt, Whoppington. 


Dr. Silent has also received a sonnet upon the same Luke, a 
sonnet undersigned ‘‘ Dick o’ th’ Brindle,” which same *‘ Dick o’ 
th’ Brindle” is informed by the same Dr. Silent that the same 
sonnet is an advertisement. 


From Ap’Poopte. ; 
(Patronize “ The London District Telegraph Co.” (** Limited”) if you wish to be explicit.) 
One of our subscribers, who writes a particulaaly bold and legible 
hand (a fact that has often come under our notice) calls our attention 
to the interpretation the above company gave a dispatch he sent to Mr. 
X, a gentleman well-known in musical circles, The telegram our cor- 
respondent wished sent, ran thus:— Will you kindly admit two to 


‘stalls with my card this me | and Mr. X received the following, 


much to his bewilderment: “ Will you kindly admit two for stables 
with my cart this morning.” Ap’Poopze. 
* * * * * * 
Tue ATLANTIC CABLE. 

S1n,—The alteration in one of the lines on “ The fate of the cable ” 

is an error! I have written,— 

Whilst the Mermaids’ coquetting, 

Was almost upsetting 

Their councils. 
And it should have remained so, as the coguetting of the mermaids is 
the subject alluded to. I had really no intention of dictating the 
verses to any one. Jessica Rankin. 

To Dr. Abraham Silent. 

* * - > >. 
Anse Liszt’s Oratorio. 

Sin Goopcock Bapcock presents his compliments to Dr. Silent, and 
begs to say that having heard, at Pesth, with his own ears a perfor- 
mance of Abbé Liszt’s oratorio, St. Flizabeth, he (Sir Goodcock), with 
the approval of Dr. Silent, will be happy to prepare a review of it for 
next week’s Muttoniana. 

* * * * * * 


(Dr. Silent goes to sleep again.) 


Fish and Volume, Sept. 1. 
Shraham Silent. 


es 
To the Editor of the MusicAL WoRLD. 


VIENNA. 

Sir,—Some portion of the press is exceedingly dissatisfied with 
the mode of managing things at the Imperial Operahouse, and it 
must be confessed there are good grounds for its dissatisfaction. 
The whole system pursued at this establishment, Imperial though 
it be, partakes very much of the happy-go-lucky style. Thus, Herr 
Gunz was lately engaged for a coh, which has just expired. 
During that month, t ag only seven times. Twice he sang 
the part of Arnold, which does not suit him, while the parts of 
Tamino and Florestan, which must be reckoned among his best, 
were cleverly left in the hands of Herr Walter. Le Postilion, Fra 
Diavolo, ete., ‘could not be produced,” and it was the greatest 
chance in the world that Mozart’s Entfuhrung could be got ready 
for the last two nights of Herr Gunz’s engagement.—According to 
the Neue Presse, Madlle. Bettelheim is to play the part of the 
heroine in Meyerbeer’s Africaine. If she does do so, she must take 
care she does not injure her voice. The part, however it may be 
transposed, does not lie in her natural compass.—A grand concert 
is to be got up in the autumn for the Mozart Monument Fund. 
The authorities of the Wieder district, where the monument will be 
erected, lately wrote, through the Consul, Herr Schwarz, in Paris, 
to Rossini, begging the latter to give them some composition for 
the concert. Not long afterwards they received a reply from the 
Consul, stating that Rossini had declared himself most willing to 
contribute towards any plan for paying honour to Mozart's memory, 
and for this purpose had forwarded, with the Consul’s letter, two of 
his newest compositions: ‘‘ Le Chant des Tritons” and “ La Nuit 
de Noél,” on condition, however, that they were to be performed 
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only at the concert given to raise funds for the Mozart Monument.— 
A somewhat libellous story is going the round of the capital at 
present, It relates to a celebrated singing-mistress, who has held 
for some time a sort of official position, a fact which I may observe 
by the way, has raised up a host of envious detractors around her. 
Not long ago, a young man, accompanied by a very handsome lady, 
also young, called upon the singing mistress, whom I will designate 
as Mad. ‘Three-Stars. ‘The gentleman represented himself as a man 
of independent means and possessing large estates in Prussia. He 
wished to educate the lady, his sister, as a singer. Mad. Three- 
Stars, all smiles, asked the lady to sit down at the piano and give 
a taste of her quality. Her fair visitor did so, but sang so barbar- 
ously out of tune, that her brother, who was standing behind her, 
was obliged to stop up his ears. Notwithstanding that the young 
lady did not exhibit the most remote qualification for ever becom- 
ing a singer, Mad. Three-Stars prophesied a most brilliant future 
for her, provided she (the young lady) would take lessons of her 
(Mad. Three-Stars) at the rate of three florins per lesson. Luckily, 
however, the gentleman was not a man of independent means, but 
an accomplished musician, and a Capellmeister to boot, nor was his 
sister his sister, but his wife, who had agreed to play this trick 
upon Mad. 'Three-Stars for the purpose of exposing her. Now, I 
am no personal friend of Mad. ‘Three-Stars, though I have often 
met her, but if you ask me if I believe the story, I say I do not. 
Another story is that a young girl who was long a pupil of Mad. 
‘Three-Stars, is now endeavouring to obtain a place as book-keeper 
in a coffee-house. This again I refuse to believe. Indeed I feel 
convinced that these stories are ‘‘ weak inventions of the enemy.” 
If I am right, the best thing that Mad. Three-Stars could do would 
be to bring an action for libel against the originators of such—if 
false—infamous reports. Aston B. 


—_—)——. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC IN STOCKHOLM.* 


While the elder Swedish and Swedo-Finnlandic ts, some of 
whom are now grey-headed, such as J. Bérjeson, B. V. Boskow, 
‘Togelius, ete., like Augustus Blanche, the farce and vaudeville 
writer, who, also, in getting into years, are pausing from their 
labours, or have given up dramatic composition entirely, the young 
Swedish writer F. Hedberg is gradually taking his place as a dis- 
tinguished and fertile dramatist. We have to speak of two new 
plays by him, which have been produced at the ‘Theatre Royal, and, 
like an earlier piece of his: Zhe Dawn of Day, are taken from 
Swedish history. 

In one of them, The Marriage at Ulfasa—four acts—-the author 
goes back to an early period of the Middle Ages, namely to 1261, 
but he has succeeded in rendering even this distant period interest- 
ing, especially to a Stockholm audience, by taking as the central 
point of his play one of the most remarkable individuals in the 
former history of Sweden, the founder and benefactor of Stockholm, 
Birger Jarl. This personage, dissatisfied with his brother Bengt, 
residing at Ulfasa, for having married a poor young girl, forwards 
him sarcastically a gold cloak, lined with the coarsest ‘sackcloth, 
and Bengt sends back the present turned inside out. In a great 
passion, Birger hastens to Ulfasa, to punish the audacious offender, 
but meets the unknown young bride whom he despised, and becomes 
reconciled to her on account of her beauty, her mind, and her noble 
sentiments. The piece was received with unanimous applause.— 
His other new piece is laid in the time of Charles the 1X., but is 
less successful, regarded as a work of art. More than aught else it 
is a series of historical pictures, most of which flatter the national 
vanity, but it is entirely wanting in dramatic action and develop- 
ment, properly so-called. It is, however, written with great skil- 
fulness, and displays extraordinary truth of historical colouring. 
As there is unmistakable and constant progress visible in every- 
thing new produced by Herr Hedberg, we may still expect many 
fine works from his pen. A high eulogium on his talent was lately 
pronounced by Herr Bournonville, in a large work entitled Reminis- 
cences. Herr Bournonville, it must be stated, was, for a consider- 
able period, stage-manager in Stockholm. 

Among the most interesting performances in the way of serious 
drama recently, must be reckoned that of Schiller’s Fiesco, and of 
Ochlenschliiger’s Wéaringer in Miklagaard. Herr Swarz was un- 





* From the Vienna Recenstonen. 








animously applauded as Fiesco. Ochlenschliiger’s piece, on account 
of the superabundance of the lyrical element in it, and of the 
operatic faccessaries, is one of his weakest, and must be regarded as 
somewhat old-fashioned. Both pieces, however, furnished proof of 
the admirable resources of the Swedish stage in serious drama at 
the present day. Side by side with Herr Swarz, Madame Eliza 
Hwasser, whose maiden name was Jacabson, stands out very promi- 
nently ; by her richness of fancy, dignity, and true feminine man- 
ners she reminds the spectator of Jenny Lind. The versatility of 
her talent is shown by the fact that, in addition to playing ideal 
parts, she can also enact in a masterly manner such as are distin- 
guished for delicate irony, as, for instance, capricious children of 
nature, eccentric young ladies, etc., where some concentrated pas- 
sion suddenly bursts forth into a stormy effect. While she is great 
in the true classical school, she proves that she is completely at home 
in the Byronically Titanic style. We have had, moreover, a “al 
formance of Shakespeare's Othello, that admirable Swedish char- 
acter-actor, Herr Dahlqvist, playing the part of the Moor admir- 
ably.—At the Dramatic Theatre, a new original five-act Swedish 
drama, Mjélnerfréken (The Miller’s Daughter) by J. Tolin, has 
been produced. The great feature in it was the exact representa- 
tion of the interior of a mill, in full operation, but as a literary 
production the work is nothing very great. Sardou’s Pommes du 
Voisin has been performed under the title of Forbjuden Fruhkt. 
Scribe’s Valérie, also, has been revived, after a lapse of twenty-six 
years, while, lastly, George Sand’s Marquis de Villemer has been 
given as a novelty. Among the regular stock-pieces are Barriere’s 
Biedermdnner and Charlotte Birch Pfeiffer’s Waise von Lowood, 
re-christened Jane Eyre, Mad. Hwasser of course playing the 
heroine. Herr Stjernstrém has appeared in the drama of Don 
Cesar de Bazan, to the delight of his numerous admirers. He was 
formerly manager of the ‘‘ Mindre Theatern,” and has retired into 
private life. He is the same Stjernstrém mentioned in Holtei’s 
book, Tieck’s Briefe. He is a character-actor of the first rank, 
and a thoroughly well-educated man. The German stage has deep 
cause to regret that, in consequence of the little encouragement he 
received from Tieck, it did not secure his services.—A two-act 
Danish farce, Rosa and Rosita, has been successful, though con- 
taining some dangerous situations and deficient in a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

In the way of opera, we find a series of the best names and 
titles: Fidelio, Don Juan, Le Nozze di Figaro, Les Huguenots, Le 
Prophéte, Robert le Diable, Gounod’s Faust, Oberon, Norma, 
Ernani, Le Philtre, Lucrezia Borgia, Le Magon, ll Barbiere, etc. 
All these operas were more or less successfully given ; the most 
successful, however, on account of the rare general excellence 
which distinguished the representation, was Donizetti's Philtre, 
with Madlle. Gelhaar as Adina. 

The Sédra-Theatre can boast of some novelties, namely : Trofast 
Vénskab (True Friendship), a play with occasional songs, by Uller, 
and Hégt upp i Norrland (High up in the North), a national 
drama, in four acts, by Richard Gustavson. Kaiser’s Stadt und 
Land, localised, is a stock-piece at this theatre, and so is Raupach’s 
Schleichhindler. 

With regard to miscellancous musical matters at Stockholm 
during the past season, there is one event deserving especial 
notice, namely : a concert on Good Friday, when Haydn’s Creation 
was given, with Madlle. Louise Michaéli. A grand concert was 
got up for the Pension Fund of the Royal Orchestra, the programme 
including Mozart’s Symphony in E flat major; the overture, 
cavatina, air, and finale to the first act from Weber’s Euryanthe ; 
and, finally, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. Concerts were 
given, also, with great success, by Wilhelmine Nernda, married to 
Herr Normann, the Stockholm conductor and composer ; as well 
as by Herr Leopold Auer, and a fair Swedish singer, Mathilde 
Rosendahl.—Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt has founded an 
exhibition for travelling artists; two thousand rix dollars, the 
interest of the capital, are to be devoted annually to the purpose. 





Herr Wacuren is to make his re-appearance at the Theatre Royal 
Berlin, on the 2nd of September. 

Drespen —The youngest son of the author of Misanthrophie et 
Repentir, Auguste Kotzebue, member of the Russian Corps Diplomatique. 
has just produced at the Theatre Royal, a comedy entitled Lam: 
dangereux. M. de Kotzebue writes under the pseudopyme of August- 
sohn (son of Auguste). 
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A. SCHINDLER’S BIOGRAPHY OF BEETHOVEN.* 
(Continued from a back number.) 
II. 


The general character of the book may be called ‘‘ documentary,” 
both as regards the sources of information accessible to the author, 
and the numerous documents quoted verbally, and an appreciation 
of a most honourable desire always to arrive at the truth, a desire 
which, notwithstanding the author's profound respect for the mas- 
ter, can neither be shaken by partiality for the latter, nor diverted 
from the stright path by the subjective construction of its develop- 
ment according to a pre-arranged system, or by material considera- 
tions. ‘This zealousness for historical truth, or we might almost 
say for proving the truth by documentary evidence, has certainly 
not always exercised a beneficial influence _ the narrative, and 
has frequently interrupted the form and flow of the work as a 
whole, but, on the other hand, it is manifested so independently, 
nay, so recklessly, in every instance where the author knows it is 
right, that it imparts to the style a certain pithiness, forming a 
very pleasing contrast to the insipid want of colour, the studied 
smoothness, and the weakly esprit to be found in the papers and 
books wherein the modern art-gossip of the saloons is stored. 

In this new edition, as in the _——— ones, the Professor 
divides the biographical portion and Beethoven's artistic develop- 
ment in three iods, but with this difference: that the second 

iod is extended, not being concluded before the end of 1814, 
| sown it was in this year that the master reached the summit of 
his artistic reputation, and because the family occurrences of the 
year 1815 and the complete change resulting therefrom in all the 
circumstances of his life form a most striking boundary line. 

Thus the first period embraces the thirty years of Beethoven's 
life, from his birth (the 17th December, 1770) to the end of 1800 ; 
the second extends from 1801 to the end of 1814; and the third 
concludes with his death (the 26th March, 1827). 

Beethoven, as is well-known, did not belong to the class of pre- 
cocious musical geniuses; he was five and twenty years of age 
when, in the year 1795, his first work, the three Trios in E flat 
major, G major, and C minor, was published by Artaria, Vienna. 
It is a remarkable fact that the last (that in C minor), which has 
long been acknowledged as the most original and most mature of 
the three, was the one written first in point of time. Yet how 
many “commentators” have declared they perceived in these 
three first Trios as they now stand the complete embryo of the 
master’s development in his three periods. 

Beethoven’s productive activity, therefore, in the first period, 
came into play only during the last five years of it, and gave the 
world the works from Op. 1 to 15 (concerto for Pianoforte). 
Dating from the same years, there are, moreover, nine numbers of 
Pianoforte- Variations ; the first three Violin Quartets (in F, G, 
and D) of Op. 18; the vocal scena: ‘“ Ah, Perfido!” (written in 
the year 1796 for the Countess Clari, and marked by Beethoven 
himself, on a score in the ion of Al. Fuchs, as Op. 46 (?) 
but published by Hofmeister as Op. 48, and by Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel actually as Op. 65!); and “ Adelaide,” which, according 
to Beethoven’s letter to Matthison, ‘‘ had already been engraved 
oe 1746) for several years” (Schindler, page 59), so that the 

act of its bearing the Op. number 46 is another mistake. 

Speaking of the Quintet for Two Violins, etc., Op. 4, in E flat, 
Schindler states, page 55, that it ‘‘arose out of Beethoven’s /irst 
attempt to write for wind instruments, out of the ottet for two 
oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 horns, and two bassoons—circulated with the 
Opus-number 103—and that the manuscript is at Artaria’s”—not 
the reverse, as is asserted for instance in the Thematic Catalogue of 
Beethoven's Works published by Breitkopf and Hiirtel. 

The author expresses himself as follows concerning the faults of 
cataloguing committed in Beethoven's case :— 

“ A. Beethoven’s works are divided into two categories, one of which 
is marked with Opus-numbers and the other with ‘simple numbers” 
geno “The former emanate from the composer, and may, 
therefore, be regarded as tolerably trustworthy up to a certain point, as 
long in fact as he adhered to the practice of marking each manuscript 
himself. This category comprehends for the most part the very 
important and important works of every description. The category 
distinguished by simple numbers, on the other hand, was established 
in consequence of an agreement among the various publishers, at first 


in concert with the composer, and comprises merely small works, such 
as Variations, Dances, and short Songs, not a few of them having been 
unpublished until after Beethoven's decease. 

“ This distinction, however, possesses a correct chronological value 
only in the cataloguing of the works belonging to the last five years of 
the first period. Further on we find a state of disorder in the catalogues 
such as probably was never known in the case of any other author. 
Beethoven himself is responsible for only a small part of the blame ; 
the largest portion falls upon the publishers, and, in addition to these, 
= the persons who for a considerable time took care of the composer's 

irs. 

“With regard to the publishers, this lamentable confusion was 
mostly occasioned by the want of a common concerted system, though 
sometimes by mutual jealousy and envy. Another cause is the 
unjustifiable and mostly capricious system of interpolating so many 
arranged works under the Opus-numbers. It would only be by 
placing the Arrangements in a separate category of their own that we 
could ensure better order among the originals. 

“ B. The master’s works were not always published in the order of 
their creation. Some were held back for subsequent finishing touches, 
while others remained hidden many years in the publisher's desk, for 
reasons connected with publishing, or, more correctly, speculation. 
The index attached to the third period will cite many such works thus 
held back by the publishers. With regard to the chronological order 
of succession, there is an error even in the Opus 1. The Trio in C 
minor, occupying in the collection the third place, was the very first to 
be finished. The augmentation of the effect from number to number 
was the reason of its being placed after that in E flat major, and that 
in G major. Or else the composer felt bound, when dealing with three 
compositions of the same kind and forming one and the same Opus, to 

ce the weakest in the middle, This is the case with the three 

tas, Op. 2, and moreover, with the three Sonatas, Op. 10, belonging 
to this period. Subsequently no such reason appears to have existed. 

“ One result of the present flourishing state of conjectural criticism 
on Beethoven’s music, especially in Russia and France, has been the 
frequent assertion that some of the works included with others under 
one Opus-number, bat differing from them either in style or purport, 
date from an earlier period. This must be distinctly contradicted. 
The fact of a composition being written down a year earlier or later, is 
of no importance, and in no instance did several vears intervene. We 
may assume as perfectly certain that none of the works cited below 
were written before 1794. Some of the over-speculative conjectural 
critics wishing to perceive in Beethoven continuous progress without 
retrogression, have carried back to the time of his youth his Opuscula, 
such as the bagatelles and other little things for the piano, a great 
many of the songs and so on. They conjectured and philosophised 
until they arrived at the conclusion that, after Fidelio, the C minor 
Symphony, and the Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven was no longer 
capable of writing such trifles. I beg to inform these gossipers on art, 
who exert themselves, in a manner that is almost pitiable, to calculate 
the rise of Beethoven’s genius trigonometrically, just as the Opus- 
numbers serve their turn, that not a few of the Upuscula were written 
before my eyes, during the period I was with Beethoven, and that 
copies of some of them, with the composer’s corrections, are now in my 
possession. Is not Mont Blanc surrounded by mountains that are not 
so high as itself, nay, by some that are not high at all? 

(To be continued.) 








Bapen-Bapen.—The Italian Company here has been unusually suc- 
cessful. ‘The principal singers are Mesdames Charton-Demeur, Viardot, 
and Castelli, Signors Mirolini, Agnesi, and Delle-Sedie. ‘The operas 
received with most favor were La T'raviato, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore and 
Un Ballo in Maschera. 

Brestav.—The company of the Stadttheater, lately burnt down, are 
giving performances in the Karger Circus. On the first night of their 
appearing in their new quarters, they inaugurated the event with an 
overture by Wichtl, and a prologue, from the pen of Herr Finkenstien. 
The Duke of Brunswick has lent them some scenery from his own 
theatre at Sibyllenort. 


Adbertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 


century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache ; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 

















* From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 


No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it, To be obtained of all 
holesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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THIRD EDITION. 
THE VOICE & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ApoLFo Frrrakt's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
THIRD EDITION (Revised and Aspueees) which is published THIS DAY. 
price 12s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co. 244, Regent-street. W. 


“AT MORNING’S BREAK” 
(MORGEN FENSTERLN) 
DLLE. LIEBHART’S Admired Song, sung by the 
Popular Austrian Vocalist, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Published this day, in one book, price 7s. 6d. 
SIX SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE, 
COMPOSED BY 
MRS. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


Op. 53. 
London: Dumcam Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 





N.B.—The above are also published separately, price from 2s. to 38. each. 


THE MESSAGE. 
HE MESSAGE, as sung by Sims Reeves, composed by 


BLUMBNTHAL, and also arranged as a PIANOFORTE PIECE by the author 
and played at his concert at Dudley House, are published, price 4s. each, by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


UST PUBLISHED, “SO CHE PER GIOCO.” 


Barcaro.te. The poetry by Metastasio. The Music by ADoL¥o Ferrari, 
and “ My home is on the mountain.” The poetry by Jessica Rankin. The musie 
by ADoLFo Ferran, price 3s, each. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


MARY, 


SONG. 


Comrossp sy JOHN JACKSON. 
Price 3s., 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


‘* HAREBELLS ” 
) ca MAZURKA CARACTERISTIQUE for the 


PIANOFORTE, composed by WALTER MACFARKEN,. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W., where may be obtained 

















BALE'S NEW DUET.—Now ready, Price 4s, 
“MNHE SHELL.” Duet for Soprano and Mezzo-soprano. 


The Poetry by Tennyson. The Music by M. W. Balfe.—‘ See what a lovely 
shell, small and pure as a pearl, Lying close at my feet—frail, but a work divine.” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Just published, price 3s., 
“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” 
SONG. 

ComposEp BY 
JULES BENEDICT. 

London: Douwcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY H. C. DEACON. 


“A Spirit passed before me.” (From Lorp Brron's “Job.") 3s, 
““May-Time.” (Poetry by Epmunp Sanpers, Esq.) 3s. 
“Too Late,” (Poetry by Tennyson.) 3s. 


London: Doxwcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 








MDLLE. LIEBHART’S NEW SONG, 
“LA PIENA DEL MIO GIUBILO,” 
Composed especially for her by 


E. BEVIGNANI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Streets 


GLEANINGS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 








No. 1.—" Minuet,” from Symphony in G—Haydn . . 9 6 
2.—‘ Deh prendi” (La clemenga di Tito)—Mozart. . 1 6 
3.—* Andante,” from Op. 3—Beetboven. . -30 
4.— Romance” from Joseph—Mehul. <n a 
5.—'"' Minuet,” from Op. 9—Beethoven. . - 80 
6.—" Ab perdona”"—Mozart. . e - 80 

Selected and arranged by 
FRANZ ROSENFELD. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
Published this day, price 3s., 
THE 
“FLOWERS OF THE FOREST.” 
A Favorite Scotch Melody. 


TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


BY 
EMILE BERGER. 
London: Duncan Davisow & Co., 244, Regent-street. 





“TARANTELLA" for the Pianoforte, composed by WALTER MACFARREN, 


VARIATIONS ON “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,’ 


AS SUNG BY 
MDLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI. 
CoMPosED BY 
JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








JESSICA RANKIN’S NEW SONG. 
“THE CRYSTAL CAVE’”’ 


Written and Composed by 
JESSICA RANKIN, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, 
Where may be obtained, “‘ It was only a dream,” by Jessica RANKIN, price 3s, 





CHARLES FOWLER’S COMPOSITIONS. 


8.4. 
“ Tho Rosebud,” Molody for the Pianoforte ... 4. ase tsetse SO 
“ The Lancashire Witches,” Polka Mazurka, do. ... eco eee ove oe 3 O 
eee ove ooo ove o 3 0 

0 





“ Allegretto Grazioso,” do, oe on ove 
AND 
Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin Price, in Score, 15 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Just published, price 4s, 


KUHE’S NEW PIECES, 
(74 
DAS GLOCKENSPInL” 
(Imitation of a Musical Boz,) 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Price 4s, 


“LA THURINGIENNE.” 


VOLKSLIED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Price 4s, 








MDLLE. KREB’S EDITION 
LISZT’S TARANTELLE DE LA MUETTE 


(Masaniello), 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
With a portrait of Mdlle, Kress, 
Price 4s. 


As played by Mdlle, Kress at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts at the Royal Italian 
Opera-house, is published only by 
Dowoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, London. 


NEW FOUR-PART SONGS. 
“ANACREON’S GRAVE,” 


For Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Price 4s. 


“PACK CLOUDS AWAY.” 


For ditto, Price 4s. 
ComposEp spy H. C. DEACON. 








London : Duwoay Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W 


London: Doycan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, 
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NEW EDITION 


OF THE 


PIANOFORTE WORKS 


OF THE 


Classical Composers, 


Printed from New Type, Folio Size, and Bound in Limp Cloth, 





BEETHOVEN'S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Four Volumes, 6s. each. 


HAYDN’S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Two Volumes, 6s. each. 


MOZART'S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Two Volumes 7s. each. 


CLEMENTT’S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Two Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 





NOW PUBLISHING, 


HAYDN’S 83 QUARTETS 


IN ABOUT FORTY NUMBERS, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Large Folio Size, Large Type, and Printed on extra 
Thick Paper. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS TWO QUARTETS 
Nos. 1 to 28 NOW READY. 


A Specimeu Copy sent post free for Twelve Stamps. 








METZLER & CO., 


37, Great Marlborough Street, London. 





SUNG BY 


MADEMOISELLE 
TETTENS. 


BENEDICT 


NEW SONG, 
The bird that 
came in spring 








A FITFUL voice came to and fro, 
All wildly on the breeze, 
As if it knew not where to go, 
So leafless were the trees ; 
Above the noisy brook it rang— 
What joy it seemed to bring! 
That happy voice how sweet it sang ! 
The bird that came in spring. 


The primrose pale in slumber lay 
Among the silver grass, 

The timid sunbeams fled away 
To let the rain-cloud pass ; 

Still gaily on the budding thorn, 
The cold dew on his wing, 

All sweetly caroll’d to the morn, 
The bird that came in spring. 





PRICE 38s. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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~ WEVERDEERS 
AFRICAIN I: 


Performed at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 





The whole of the Music for Voice and Pianoforte is pub- 
lished by CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, where 
the following are now to be had :— 


The Opera complete for Voice and 
Pianoforte, with French, Italian, or 
English Words, 21s. 


The Overture - - = Solo,3s. Duet - 4 O 
Grand Indian March - ’ - - -40 
Religious March - - - -30 
CRAMER, H. Bouquet de Melodies - - 5 0 
COOTE, C. Quadrille - - - - 40 
GODFREY, D. Waltz. Solo or Duet - - 40 
CALLCOTT, W.H. Favorite Airs - In3Books,each 5 O 
os Duets - - - each 6 O 

KUHE. Beauties of the Africaine - Nos.1and2,each 4 O 
OSBORNE,G. A. Grand Duet - . -60 
OURY, Madame. Grand Fantasia - - - 6 0 
RICHARDS, Brinley. March Indienne' - - 8 0 
a Melodie Symphonique - 80 

RIMBAULT. Gems of L’Africaine - - each 2 O 


No. 5. The Slumber Song. 


No. 1. Scene of the Upas Tree. 
6. O Paradiso in terra. 


2. Figlia dei Ré. 
3. Chorns of Priests. 
4. The Grand Duet. 


ENGEL. Fantasia for Harmonium - . - 30 
a Duet for Harmonium and Pianoforte - 4 0 
Other Arrangements are in the Press by Favaragr, Fonrsss, &c., &c. 


7. Addio rive del Tago. 
8. Adamastor ré dell’onde. 








A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 
THE 


ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO: 


A selection of opening and concluding voluntaries, by the most cele- 
brated composers, ancient and modern. Adapted chiefly for the use of 
amateurs, by Dr. Rimpavitt. Each number contains from seven to 
twelve favourite voluntaries, including one arranged expressly with 
pedal obbligato. Nos. 1 to 6 are now ready, price 3s. each ; or the six 
numbers in one volume, bound in cloth, 12s. Vol. II. is in the press. 
A thematic list of contents may be had on application. 


CHAPPELL AND CO, 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 











HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


INSTRUCTION BOOK 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 
W. KUELE. 


Price 5s, 


Can be had of all Musicsellers throughout England, Scotland, 
Treland, and Wales, and in the Colonies. 


THE SCALES 


Through all the Major and Minor Keys, 
carefully fingered and newly arranged 


W. KUHE. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


ALSO, 
The following Arrangements of Popular Melodies 
in Mr. Kune’s best style ;— 




















Air, English Home (Macrarrey) - - 40 

Stradella (Frorow) - - - - 40 

March of the Spanish Soldiers from 
Egmont (Bzernovey) Re cer er 


The Spell of thy beauty (Hon. A. Srourtoy) 4 0 
Love's Young Dream - - - 40 





HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London. 








Printed by Hewpeson, Ratt, and Fexton, at No. 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in 1 -~ Famed of Middlesex, 
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